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New Supplementary Reading 





Eldridge’s Child's Reader in Verse 
TE nis 5 So See a ee oes 25 cents 


This contains a simple and attractive col- 
lection of rhymes, written from the standpoint 
of the child. While they are such as will please 
the young reader, they are not mere meaning- 
less jingles, as each one is intended to impress 
some valuable lesson. They are grouped to- 
gether under such general headings as: The 
Child at Home, The Child at School, The Child 
Out-of-Doors, Other Children, etc. The illus- 
trations are numerous and mest attractive, 
representing well the ideas embodied in the 
verses. 





Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer 
CS Pee reer ere ree eee 35 cents 


Peter and Polly are two little children who 
live in the country, and this story tells of the 
simple, interesting incidents in their life during 
a single summer. It gives a natural and delight- 
ful account of their play and of those things 
that ordinarily come within the experience of 
young children, showing their point of view, 
their limitations, and their development. 
Throughout, the author has evidenced a remark- 
able understanding of the child’s mind and a 
perfect sympathy with his interests. As a con- 
tinued story the book will make a double appeal 
for use in supplementary reading. . 


Turner’s Gur Commen Friends and Foes 
A aac perked 8 vine bea 30 cents 

This is a collection of onginal stories, re- 
lating to the toad, the. quaiff the bumblebee, 
the chickadee, the an® the ca -_ ge butterfly, 
the mosquito, and/ghe s The$tories are 
pleasantly told it ne ptr 
manner, which wi = oN 
terest of young reakk@s. Thé e mic prob- 
lems relating to the es ese familiar 
friends and foes are W ited, and in a 
manner that will lead to practical results out- 
side and beyond the schoolroom. ‘The pictures 
not only are attractive, but illustrate accurately 
the subjects. 





















Dutton’s Trading and Exploring 

pS tee er Pern. f 40 cents 

Interesting stories of life among peoples dis- 
tinguished in the history of the world for their 
pre-eminence in trade and exploration. The 

sabylonians, the Phoenicians, the Venetians, 
the Norsemen, the Portuguese, and.the Dutch 
are the subjects of fascinating descriptions, 
covering their daily life and customs, together 
with something of the history and geography 
of their countries. The children prepare for a 
voyage to the Tin Islands in a Phoenician 
galley, learn of the founding of Venice, dis- 
cover Iceland and Greenland with the Norse- 
men, visit India with the Portuguese naviga- 
tors, and view Holland as from a stork’s back. 





pages, will be sent to any address on request. 





Our new GUIDE TO GOOD READING, an attractive and helpful illustrated catalogue of 72 
It describes and lists 255 volumes on all subjects and 
for all grades, suitable either for school or for home use. 

A postal will bring it to you. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 








$1.25 A YEAR 
15 CENTS A COPY 




















First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and full 
Of pride, upbold.—Zoweu. 

















Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils. 


line hexagon shape, bronze 


finish. 


quality, green 


In dozen packages, half-gross cartons. 


Grade Stamps, BB B HB F H HH 
Trade Numbers 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 


HHH HHHH HHHHH 
1916 1917 1918 


Grade Stamps 
Trade Numbers 


This Pencil was brought out to satisfy the 


rapidly growing demand for a fine draught- 


ing pencil that can be sold at a moderate 


price and yet compare most favorably with 


those of foreign make. It was suggested by 


one of the most prominent teachers of man 


ual training in this country, and the leads 


are carefully and accurately graded for this 


very purpose 
\ sample box of these pencils will be mailed 


on receipt of 16c. in stamps. 








Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Hi correct pencil for mechanical draw- 
ing must be capable of being sharpened 


to the very last degree of fineness, and 
must hold its point. It must make clear, dis- 
tinct lines that will not blur, and_ these 


lines must be capable of easy and complete 
erasure. 

All this simply means that the leads in the 
mechanical drawing, 
the 
materials, to 


best pencils for repre- 


sent the highest art of a 


the most refined of raw insure 
ready and complete erasure; perfect pulver- 


ization and mixture of these materials, to in- 
throughout the en- 


sure absolute uniformity 
he lead; the consolida- 


tire ig? > lead; 
tion of Tis» mixture, to 


and 


utmost 
insure greatest pos- 
“flaking” 
; and the most carefully 
of the straightest- 


sible durability prevent and 


“smudging” selected 
and seasoned Florida cedar, 
to insure 


grained and softest quality, easy 


sharpening and to protect the leads. 








Find little angels holding bands, 
Danced all around. —Pveccier. 
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1912 SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
OF MUSIC AND DRAWING 


EASTERN SCHOOL : ‘ 
at the The American Institute of Normal Methods 


Now Gaps is ‘ TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION 
Conservatory of Music 


Boston HESE schools furnish ideal summer courses for the progressive supervisor 


and for the ambitious grade teacher. 


July 9-26, 1912 


They show the supervisor efficient ways of dealing with various problems, 
and give the teacher thorough and inspiring training for special work. 
WESTERN SCHOOL ¢ The manner in which different successful teachers apply the principles of 

at pedagogy and psychology to the special problems of the grades is shown by 
Northwestern actual demonstration. 

University Many of the students return year after year for fresh inspiration and new 

Evanston, Illinois ideas; hundreds of the graduates hold positions of importance throughout the 


July 9-26, 1912 country. 





For information regarding courses of study and living arrangements, address 


| 9 i 2 WILLIAM M. HATCH, Business Manager, Eastern School, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
FRANK D. FARR, Business Manager, Western School, 623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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NERVOUSNESS AND 
EXHAUSTION 


When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for the 
relief of depression that accompanies 
exhaustion and nervousness and to 
strengthen and clear the brain that has 
become tired and confused by over- 
work or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 











THE PILGRIM TOURS 


Vacation Days in Europe 


A series of attractive trips under the 
best management at moderate cost. 


$255 to $850 


Send for booklet. 
306 WASHINGTON STREET 
Old South Church Building, Boston, Mass. 
Raymonp & Wuitcoms Co., Agts., 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco. 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Save the voice in all kinds of weather. Invalua- 
ble to singers and speakers for clearing the voice. 
There is nothing more effective for Throat Irrita- 
tion, Hoarseness and Coughs. Sixty years’ repu- 
tation. Sold onlyin boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


CLASS PINS sis 








of 
716 
[* 
For College, School, Society or Lodge. p—A— 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices /NHS)\ 
\ 134 
one or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 “i 
each; $2.50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00 doz. 


mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here {llustrated with any three letters and figures, 

ONY 
BASTIAN BROS. "CO. Dept. 665 _ ROCHESTER, ¢ Ne ¥ 





SEWING MATERIALS for Schools 
Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 
and all fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 


NN Car 
EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 


that can’t be had elsewhere. Send stamps for maillist. Est, 1860, 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTERY 111 K, 9th ST., N, ¥, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 








New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York St., New Haven, Connecticut. 


26th year. Educational, medicinal, recreative gymnastics, fitting 
for teaching physical training and playground work. Dormt- 
tories, boathouse and athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue 


] New Methods 


“The sight of one of his good 
cows standing under a_ tree 
down the lane at milking time 
would throw the modern dairy- 
|man into a fever,” says Har- 
| per’s. Weekly. “The ‘harmless, 


| necessary cow’ of these enlight- 


| ened times stands in her highly | 
which is floored | 


| hygienic stall, 
|with concrete and frequently | 
scrubbed. The cow herself is | 
curried and brushed every day. | 
Where is the haymow? Gone; | 
gone with the milkmaid, the | 


One listens in vain 
O- 
£ 


lete past. 
around the barn for the o 
gan, ‘Git over thar, 
ye!’ with the 


accom 
bump of the knee against old 


Bossy’s ribs. All that has gone 
out, too. Cruelty is costly. 
Kindness pays. 
Don’t Make It Too Easy 
Difficulties should not be made 
too simple for children. The 
teacher’s aim should be to make 


ties themselves, to present diffi- 
culties in their proper order, a 
natural series of steps, to grad- 
uate the steps to suit the ad- 
vancement of the pupil, to avoid 
giving explanations as far as 
possible, and to explain when 
necessary in a Clear, definite, 
brief manner. The golden rule 
of the teacher should be not to 
tell the pupil anything he should 
know or can learn by judicious 
teaching.—Hughes. 





Little Flea 
Wriggle, wriggle, little flea, 
How I wonder where you be,* 
Up above my spine so high, 
When I grab, I pass you by! 


When the glorious sun has set, 
And beneath the sheets I get, 
Then you make it warm for me, 
You pestiferous, wriggling flea. 
*Poetic license No. 0576. 
—’Frisco Branch. 








They All Wear ’Em 
“ Our eyes enable us to see,” 
Remarked the teacher wan. 
“ And what are noses for?” said 


she. 
Replied the Boston child, aged 
three, 
“To keep our glasses on.” 


—Lippincott’s. 





dodo, and the auk into the obso- | 






ying? | 


the pupils get over the difficul- | 


| 
| 


Pears 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
‘Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its 
bath, helps the mother 
preserve her complex- 
ion, and the man of 
the house finds noth- 


ing quite so good for 
shaving. 

Have you used 
Pears’ Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family 








| ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Avoptep By New York HicuH ScHoors 
and 


Used in the E.xctension 
Teaching at Colum- 
bia University 


Also used in the Commercial Classes at 
the Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 


Books in use 
“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” 
‘Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 





Send for particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers,and a copy of ‘‘Which System’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 


Above works are also on the New York 
Board of Education List 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUDY 
LESSONS FREE—COURSES BY MAIL 


Grammar School Agriculture 
High School Poultry 
Normal Domestic Science 





Professional Civil Service 
Penmanship Engineering 
Typewriting Drawing 
Shorthand English 
Book- Keeping Language 
100 branches from which to select 
Thousands of students enrolled. 
Sample ‘Lessons Free.” For 
“Special Tuition Scholarship” ap- 





vr. GALBREATH, Pres. ply at once to 





CARNEGIE COLLEGE, No. 10, D. STREET, ROGERS, 0. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal’ 
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FACT AND 


It has been interesting to note the comment 
of the press—one might almost say the lack of 
comment—on the resignation of Dr. Wiley. If 
the indignation of the people is general and pro- 
found, it has not as yet found expression. Here 
is a man, perhaps an impolitic and unwise man 
in some ways, whose work touched the common 
people in their everyday life. The ruling pow- 
ers, the powers so difficult to analyze, so little 
amenable to popular sentiment, have placidly 
allowed the apostle of pure food to be hectored 
out of office. This is the comment of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association: 


Damned with faint praise from the nation’s chief 
executive, hampered by a reactionary departmental 
chief who has long since outlived his usefulness, bad- 
gered by a pettifogging lawyer of the night-school va- 
riety who, as a representative of the vicious interests, 
was able to nullify or render abortive efforts made in 
‘the interest of public health, Dr. Wiley has given up 
the unequal fight and handed in his resignation. Thus 
retires from the government service one of the most 
useful officials this country has ever had. An implac- 
able foe of fraud and deceit, Dr. Wiley has for years 
stood between a more or less helpless public and the 
vested interests that have developed to a science the 
business of adulterating foods. . . . It is to be hoped 
that his forced retirement will result in such an up- 
heaval of public indignation that the forces of evil at 
present in control of the Department of Agriculture 
will be driven into political oblivion and the depart- 
ment filled by men who hold decency above dollars, pro- 
bity above pelf and public health above private gain. 

* * * 


Spelling reformers got cold comfort at the St. 
Louis meetings. There was a steady refusal to 
add to the list of simplified spellings admitted 
to good standing; and the key alphabet that 
got the decision at Mobile a year ago was 
knocked out in one round. It makes little dif- 
ference, however. The endorsement of ten 
successive meetings of the superintendents 
would not avail to make teachers agree to write 
© as the convention for the sound now marked 
a. Their scientific project is dead and will stay 
dead. 

* * * 

A bulletin issued by the superintendent of 
public instruction of North Carolina indicates 
that in the past ten years the annual outlay for 
elementary public schools has increased a hun- 
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COMMENT 


dred per cent, the value of school property 

three hundred per cent, salaries nearly a hun- 

dred per cent; the enrollment of white pupils 

meanwhile has gone up twenty-two per cent; 

and this, with an increase of white population 

of eleven per cent. 
* * * 

The Interstate Schoolman of Kansas states 
that ninety-eight. per cent of the teachers in 
that state, who have given the matter consid- 
eration, think that their text-book law forces 
on them an inferior class of books. 

* * * 

We are all familiar with the segregation of 
high school pupils by sex and by location; but 
Dayton, Ohio, is wrestling with another idea, 
that is, with a high school for the first year; 
in fact, it is a sort of a low high school. The 
Bureau of Education thinks enough of the ex- 
periment to make it the subject of a circular, 
which of course will be sent free. It would ap- 
pear that the main idea is to keep the younger 
from the tuition of the older who are them- 
selves aping the dress and manners of the ma- 
ture; that is, the segregation of the first-year 
pupils would help to preserve their childish- 
ness. 

* * * 

Another circular, put out from the same 
source and sold at the same low rate, goes into 
figures of the comparative cost of the police 
force and the schools. All cities pay more for 
the tuition of their children than for policing 
their territory, but the ratios vary from two 
to one to nearly five to one. The fraction of 
the school expense to the entire municipal out- 
lay varies from one-quarter to one-half. It-is 
an interesting, and possibly a significant fact, 
that the larger the proportion of total munici- 
pal revenue given to one of these branches of 
city government, the smaller the proportion re- 
ceived by the other. This rule is practically in- 
variable in all the cities investigated. Again, 
it has been found that the smaller the city is, 
the larger is the proportion of its income spent 
on schools. 

* * : 

Over half a century ago the state of New 
York gave a goodly sum of money for the build- 
ing and maintenance of an agricultural school. 
All the arguments for such an institution, so 
familiar during the last few years, were put 
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forward; Horace Greeley and Horatio Seymour 
graced the occasion of the inauguration of the 
project with their presence, their enthusiasm 
and their oratory. 

But the school was a signal failure. The 
people didn’t want it; and a school without 
pupils never did amount to much. The simple 
fact of the situation was that in the abundance 
of fertile, cheap soil the American could make 
money out of farming and still do his work in 
a wasteful, unscientific manner. 

What the much-hera'ded agricultural school 
needed to make it a success was a larger popu- 
lation, impoverishment of the soil, the advent 
of devastating pests, and the lack of free land 
in a boundless west. When these conditions 
come in, the editorial arguments of the New 
York Tribune of fifty years ago become timely. 

It is rather a curious outcome of the lat2 re- 
vival of the idea of teaching farmers how to 
farm that there is now awaiting the disposal 
of the governor a bill to establish an agricul- 
ural school in the very place once se‘ected for 
the site of a People’s College. 

* 


In connection with the raising of salaries of 
teachers in New South Wales a plan of extra 
allowance for married teachers was abolished. 
Of this feature of compensation the Australian 
Journal of Education comments: 

This allowance was always popular with the mar- 
ried men, the only drawback to his mind being its 
smallness. But it was equally unpopular with the man 
who had not so far taken up the responsibilities of 
wedlock, and, to the impartial onlooker, logic was on 
the side of the contention that a man should be paid 
for his services to the department, and not be made 
to suffer for his failure to appreciate the blessings of 
matrimonial life. 

* * * 

The April School Review says of the chapters 
of the Autobiography of Dr. Sheldon, now be- 
ing serially published in these pages: 

The early chapters of Dr. Sheldon’s autobiography 
might well be published separately to be used in 
schools. They give a clear view of “The Pioneer Farm 
Boy’s Occupations and Interests,” “Other Farm Indus- 
tries,’ “The Domestic Life of the Boy on the Farm,” 
ete. No less interesting are the accounts of school and 
college life and of the founding in Oswego of the 
“Ragged School” in 1848. 


Continuing, and speaking from the stand- 
point of professional educators, the Review 
says: 

The most valuable sections, however, begin with those 
which tell of Dr. Sheldon’s work in organizing the free 
schools of Oswego and his frank statements of the 
means he used to organize an effective “machine” in the 
school and to secure and train good men on the school 
board. Instead of lamenting “politics,” this superin- 
tendent tried to show that there can be good politics as 
well as bad. 

The great contribution comes in 1861, when the Os- 
wego Training School for Primary Teachers was or- 
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ganized. This became a state institution in 1863, and 
continued during Dr. Sheldon’s lifetime to be the cen- 
ter of his activities. 

Of one of the most notable citizens of the 
world, recently dead, this has been said: 


Clara Barton was more than brave. She devoted her 
life to humanity. She was one of the most useful of 
women, self-sacrificing to a degree, generous to a fault. 
Health and fortune she devoted to her great cause. 
Her relief work took her to many countries, so that she 
became a veteran of wars fought under other flags; and 
where there were famines, floods, pestilence, tragedies 
and calamities of peace this noble and indefatigable 
woman was found. Into the span of what other life 
have more mercy, tenderness and love entered? Is it 
not the finest kind of glory that when the American 
Red Cross is seen or mentioned the name of Clara Bar- 
ton comes to the mind like a benediction? 


It does not appear that Clara Barton, in the 
furtherance of her life’s work, ever found it 
necessary to join a parade, sp2ak on the street 
corner or smash a window. 

* * * 

In the normal school at Berlin, N. H., they 
teach the practical subjects in a practical way. 
Cooking is practical, and doubly so when the 
school sets up a dinner to the visiting legisla- 
tive committee on appropriation for normal 
schools. According to the Elementary School 
Teacher, a “semi-banquet” was served to such a 
susceptible body of men recently. The bill of 
fare includes vol-au-veuts of sweet breads and 
mushrooms—which sounds gocd, salad with 
wine dressing, flowering ice cream, cigars and 


punch. 
* * * 


Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner, of Munich, who was re- 
cently in this country, gives his impression of Ameri- 
can schools in a recent issue of the Siiddeutsche Mon- 
atshefte. He has some unsparing criticism, but there 
is a large element of the laudatory. The following is 
his summing up: 


“No nation of the earth makes greater sacrifices for 
its public school system, nor relies more firmly on the 
strength of this factor than do the people of the United 
States. . . We Germans may assert with pride that 
we have given to the world the public school. We may 
still claim that no nation has organized so uniformly 
and strictly its system of public education. But we 
dare no longer stride about in the toga of a preceptor 
mundi. Even if the flood of immigration, which casts 
up on the shores of the new world its hundreds of 
thousands of the most poverty-stricken of the people 
of Europe, continually reduces the average educational 
condition of the masses, and in many places political 
corruption, like a hot sirocco, withers the blossom and 
creates conditions in the schools worse than we can 
readily conceive, there are still in other states and 
cities of the young nation school organizations and edu- 
cational results at hand that are to be compared with 
the best of the earth, and from which we Germans can 
learn quite as much as once the Americans learned 
from us.” 
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NEWS ITEMS 


The Chicago board of education has increased 
the pay of its teachers by amounts ranging up- 
ward to $500. The change in salaries becomes 
effective at once. 


A bill pending in the New Jersey legislature 
prohibits the establishment of new moving pic- 
ture shows or theaters within 200 feet of any 
schoolhouse or church. 


The United States government is spending 
about $4,000,000 annually for Indian education. 
There are 257 schools enrolling 23,000 Indian 
children, the course covering three years and 
Hs cost of educating each pupil being about 

325. 


The educational meetings scheduled for May 
are 2, 8, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ Association, 
Gulfport. 9-11: American Federation of Arts, 
Washington; 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Association, Balti- 
more; 17: New England Superintendents, Bos- 
ton. May 18th is peace day. 


Don C. Bliss, superintendent of the public 
schools at Elmira, N. Y., has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Montclair public 
schools, at a salary of $6,000 a year. Great 
pressure was brought to bear in Elmira to have 
Mr. Bliss remain there as superintendent of 
the public schools, and at the last moment he 
was proffered a salary equal to that attached 
to the Montclair position. 


Doctor Kerschensteiner, quoted elsewhere as 
viewing American schools with German eyes, 
mentions the Pittsburgh schools as the least 
efficient of those which he inspected. The new 
ly inaugurated superintendent, S. L. Heeter, 
nas been received with an enthusiasm that 
bodes an improvement in conditions, whether or 
not they are as defective as the German visitor 
considers them to be. The salary of the new 
superintendent, $9,000, is an appreciative 
figure. 


Although she has not taught one day since she 
was engaged last May to teach the Fishkill 
Plains, N. Y., school, Miss Jennie Andrus 
draws her full year’s pay, according to the 
decision of Andrew S. Draper, state commis- 
sioner of education. Miss Andrus was engaged 
to teach by a trustee who was later found to 
be illegally elected. He was defeated at a legal 
school meeting and his opponent, Frank J. 
Knapp, engaged Miss Anna May Hoagland as 
teacher. When school opened in September 
Miss Andrus and Miss Hoagland were both on 
hand, but Miss Andrus was ordered away by 
one of the trustees. Since then she has walked 
two miles to the schoolhouse every morning and 
looked in at the pupils. 
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SENSE IN A GOVERNMENT DOCUMENT 


“Running directly counter to the growing 
‘back-to-the-soil’ movement, rural school-teach- 
ers are an actual force in the depopulation of 
the country districts... They set the faces of 
country boys and girls toward the city, and by 
idealizing city life they induce a movement 
toward the centers of population that often de- 
prives the country village of its best citizens.” 
This declaration is made in a monograph which 
the United States Bureau of Education has just 
published for free distribution. 

The tendency of the rural school to encour- 
age emigration to the city, says the government 
publication, is in consequence of the fact that 
the course of study in most rural schools is 
merely a copy of that given to city school chil- 
dren, without reference to the different en- 
vironment and local needs of the country child. 
As a result of giving the country child an edu- 
cation modeled on city lines, the authors de- 
clare that ‘Teachers everywhere, with rare ex- 
ceptions, have idealized city life, and unwit- 
tingly have been potent factors in inducing 
young men and women to leave the farm and 
move into the city. This movement often car- 
ries some of the best blood and brain of the 
community into the city, often to be lost, 
wasted, or destroyed; certainly to be lost from 
the rural community. It is possible and right, 
indeed a duty, to dignify rural life and to save 
to it and its interests the best blood of the 
country. 

“The rural school has not the influence that 
it should have. One of the chief reasons lies in 
the fact that the course of study is ill-adapted 
to rural life in all its relations.” 

As an indication of the cash value of a course 
of study, specialized to the needs of the rur-~ 
community and taught by trained normal grad- 
uates, the monograph says: 

“Canada’s rural schools increased the aver- 
age wheat yield there five bushels to the acre in 
a few years’ time. Suppose that our rural 
school-teachers should set for themselves the 
problem of increasing the corn crop five bush- 
els per acre, what would be the reguit? Let us 
see. In 1910 the farmers of Kentucky planted 
and cultivated 3,630,000 acres of corn, which 
yielded 105,270,000 bushels. An increase of 
five bushels per acre would have made the yield 
18,500,000 bushels more. These 18,500,000 
bushels of corn would have brought, at the 
average farm price December 1, 1910, approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. 

“This money would have gone directly to the 
rural communities, where it is much needed, 
and would have been of vast importance in 
solving the problems that confront our rural 
people. It could have been used to build 2,000 
miles of first-class pike roads, or it would have 
paid the expenses of our public schools for two 
and a half years. It would have gone far 
toward paying the farmers’ taxes, or it would 
have built and furnished many a rural home. 
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“What the rural schools can do for improv- 
ing corn culture they can do for any other farm 
crop, if they adopt a rational course of study 
and demand teachers who can teach them ef- 
fectively and efficiently. Fortunately practical 
principles of agriculture are neither difficult to 
learn nor irksome to teach. The subject ap- 
peals to rural pupils because it comes within 
the scope of their immediate interests. 

“Rural life can be wonderfully improved by 
the united efforts of teachers to promote real, 
genuine, uplifting thrift through instruction in 
the principles and practices of agriculture. To 
teach these principles the teacher must have 
had a thorough preparation in this special field. 

“Rural interests and rural problems are not 
like the city’s interests and its problems, and 
educators everywhere, especially in the South, 
are coming more and more to believe that the 
course of study adapted to securing the most 
efficient rural life is radically different from 
any other course of study. 

“Since there are common interests between 
rural and city peoples, the courses of study in 
their schools and the instruction should have 
certain elements in common, but there are im- 
portant differences in industries and in envi- 
ronment. Corresponding to these differences, 
there should be a difference in instruction, and 
in this difference the adjustment should be so 
devised as to make the school contribute most 
to the needs of rural life. 

“It is now quite generally conceded that the 
following subjects are necessary for the proper 
training of rural _ school-teachers: Nature 
study, elementary principles of practical agri- 
culture, sanitary science and hygiene, domestic 
economy, and practical principles and problems 
in elementary chemistry and physics as applied 
in the study of these subjects. The teachers 
should be required to have a working knowledge 
of these subjects. The formal training of most 
country boys and girls ends with the rural- 
school course. A fundamental knowledge of 
the foregoing subjects is certainly a minimum 
to require of the teacher who trains them for 
the lives that they must lead.” 

The bureau’s monograph then outlines in 
considerable detail the ground to be covered in 
a normal course on these subjects, and de- 
scribes how the topics are to be treated. This 
monograph, which is entitled “A Course of 
Study for the Preparation of Rural School- 
teachers,” will be sent free to any one inter- 
ested upon request to the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Japan is spending $70,000,000 annually on 
education other than secondary and university. 
The average attendance is very good. English 
is one of the most important subjects taught. 


A new national school established by Colom- 
hia includes in its curriculum a two-hour course 
in good manners. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Congress 


A bill to appropriate over $3,000,000 for pub- 
lie schools in the District of Columbia has 
passed the senate. This is an increase over 
the house bill of over one-half million dollars. 

In the house, a bill to establish a bureau to 
be known as the Children’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor has been 
passed. 

Arizona 


In this latest state to enter the union, the 
legislature convened on the 18th of March, and 
already has before it a number of bills relating 
to education ; among which are,—to provide for 
the teaching of agriculture in the public 
schools; relative to furnishing school books; 
preventing minors from carrying concealed 
weapons; providing each county with a scholar- 
ship in the University of Arizona. 


Kentucky 


Two laws already enacted in the state of Ken- 
tucky are worth mentioning in this connection. 
One gives women, having the legal qualification 
required of male voters, and who in addition 
are able to read and write, the privilege of 
voting in all school elections and of holding any 
school office. The other law gives the state su- 
perintendent the duties of an examiner and an 
inspector of all schools, and increases his salary 
and the number of his assistants in proportion 
to the enlarged duties of his position. 


Maryland 


The trend toward positive legislation in the 
matter of Bible reading, in the place of the 
negative legislation of a few years since, is 
seen in the bill pending in the house providing 
for reading of the Bible in all schoolhouses each 
morning. 

Massachusetts 


A committee of the house has reported favor- 
ably on the bill authorizing cities and towns to 
provide free meals for school children. An- 
other bill extends the benefit of the teachers’ 
pension fund to truant officers, school nurses, 
matrons, janitors, and other administrative of- 
ficers. 

New Jersey 


The legislature which adjourned the last of 
March enacted laws extending public school 
privileges to persons over twenty years of age, 
and abolished minimum examination require- 
ments for promotion from grammar to high 
school grade. 

New Mexico 


Bills pending in this state relate to providing 
each county with scholarships in the State Uni- 
versity; making women eligible to school of- 
fices; establishing a normal school; and prepar- 
ing a new code of school laws. 
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THE UNFIT CHILDREN* 
Hogs vs. Children 


Last fall I visited the stock-yards at Indian- 
apolis. They cover many acres, and there are 
hundreds of cattle and hog pens all roofed over. 
Buyers from abattoirs and and packing houses 
were buying animals for slaughter. I noticed 
they quickly and expertly considered every ani- 
mal. It seemed to me the hogs were especially 
carefully classified. The buyer thumped every 
hog with a long, smooth, and well worn hick- 
ory pole, and as he sounded and passed upon 
them, they were separated into different pens, 
or driven away. Occasionally the inspector 
would sententiously say: “Sick hog.’ With- 
out a word the hog would be removed. The 
process interested me deeply; indeed, it quite 
fascinated me for a little while. After it was all 
over, I remarked to the expert buyer and tester, 
who, by the way, receives $6,000 a year for his 
services: “You are very careful to buy only 
sound, well hogs, I notice.” “Of course,’ said 
he; ‘we can’t make good hams and bacon out 
of sick, weak, or injured hogs. Such go for 
inferior meats, or for tanking.” 

Obviously, it is good business, it is good econ- 
omy, to carefully inspect logs for making 
veneering. It is also good business and good 
economy to inspect steel for making engines; 
and plainly it is good business and good econ- 
omy to inspect hogs. 

Only a few days ago I visited a schoolroom 
where I saw children who were degenerates 
and defectives, and even those who were sick, 
and children of widely different temperaments 
and character, unselected and unassorted. All 
were being put through the same pedagogical 
process. The first practical business principles 
for the making of men and women were absent. 
In only a few places in this country have serious 
efforts been made to select and classify school 
children according to their physiological age 
and physical and mental condition; and to make 
them strong and healthy. We know full well 
that much can be done to increase health, 
strength, and symmetry of body and mind, pro- 
vided the foundations exist, and we know that 
degenerates cannot be made into strong, use- 
ful, virtuous citizens. 


Let’s Divide the Blame 

In this connection, I venture to present a 
layman’s ideas in regard to the school system 
and the child. It is constantly contended that 
our system of education has more or less harm- 
ful effect upon the health of the coming gen- 
eration. Not twe score months ago an esti- 
mable lady, the wife of a man celebrated in lit- 
erature and as a diplomat, wrote a magazine 


*Extracts from The Child in the Making, an article 
read at the Jacksonville conference of southern educa- 
cators, by Doctor J. N. Hurty, state health commis- 
sioner of Indiana. The address entire is printed by 
the Bureau of Education, Washington. 
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article entitled, “The Murder of the Innocents,” 
in which she contended that several thousand 
children lost their lives annually because of les- 
son-crowding and because they were all forced 
through the same course. She dwelt long and 
pathetically upon the scrawny, nervous wrecks, 
the appetiteless, bloodless, wholesomeless chil- 
dren of our schools, attributing the whole de- 
plorable matter to “pushing, crowding, forcing 
all pupils over the same course in the same 
time.” 

A prominent senator of the Indiana state 
senate, orated in like strain, and then voted 
against the sanitary schoolhouse and medical 
inspection of school children acts. I do not 
subscribe to this stuff. 

The good woman and others who rail at 
forcing and foolish and impractical studies, 
as causes of the murder of the innocents, should 
investigate the home life of the skinny, nervous 
child. They would find numerous instances of 
children whose health was undermined by in- 
sufficient amount and lack of purity of food; by 
lack of bodily care, and by unwholesome homes. 
In one of my latest experiences, a little girl, 
thin, anemic, and nervous, told me her break- 
fast was a banana and a cup of coffee. A boy 
said he had had two battercakes and a cup of 
coffee. These children said they had not been 
bathed for four months, and slept in their 
clothes, being “sewed up for the winter.” 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Harvard Summer School this year offers 
several new courses which will especially ap- 
peal to teachers, physicians and nurses. 

Teachers will find several courses especially 
adapted to meet their needs and problems, such 
as the courses in English composition, French 
for teachers, civil government, ancient history, 
Latin for teachers, logarithms and trigonom- 
etry and educational psychology. The courses in 
design, given for many years by Dr. D. W. 
Ross, are called the finest in the country, and 
are particularly well fitted for teachers of 
drawing, while the shopwork courses are of 
great assistance to manual training teachers. 

Two new courses which have never been of- 
fered before, and which are of unusual merit, 
are a course in Shakespeare by Professor Neil- 
son, of Harvard University, and a course in 
English poetry by Professor Alden, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Cambridge and Boston are particularly rich 
in landmarks famous in the history of the 
country. The student who takes part in the 
several historical excursions carries away new 
inspiration in teaching American history or 
American literature. These excursions have a 
unique standing of their own, and conducted as 
they are, by men who are well-versed in the 
history of their country, have admission to 
many places usually closed to the ordinary 
tourist. 
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Another Fond Fancy Flown 

And now the ozone idol is smashed, or per- 
haps badly cracked. A quarter of a century 
ago the strange word began to be used by the 
aristocracy of neology, soon to be caught up by 
the vulgar crowd and lisped by baby lips, to ap- 
pear as Ozone Park for the tempting of com- 
muters, and as Ozonized tonic to catch the buy- 
ers of patent nostrums. Men drew in long in- 
gurgitations of fresh air and scientifically re 
marked, “Ah, isn’t this ozone fine!” 

And now the real scientists have swept some 
of the stuff into a corner and cleaned it up into 
a pile of pure ozone and found that it isn’t good 
to take at all. It surely has some antiseptic 
power, but enough to kill a germ will also kill 
the tissue wherein the wicked germ doth lie; 
and the smallest fraction of the real stuff put 
into air and taken into the lungs is, according 
to Doctor Flack of London, “irritating to the 
respiratory tract,” and even dangerous. 

Thus perchance will another soundful word 
be taken from the exhilarating vocabulary 
wherewith we impress the common herd; and 
we may have to own that the tonic of the sea 
breeze, of the mountain air and of the brisk, 
cool spring morning of the plains, is but an ele- 
ment known and named for many a long year. 


A Pedagogic Parallel 

About the time that people began to wrestle 
with the phonic mysteries of ozone, the select 
circle of the educationists began to exploit the 
new pedagogical element of apperception. Ap- 
perception was the invention of the century, 
first made in Germany and imported, and then 
becoming a copious output of American gloss- 
ography. 

At first the speakers and writers did not de- 
fine the word but illustrated its meaning; for a 
clear, terse definition made the new idea look 
thin, old and worn; but after a time so many 
other mystic words were invented and imported 
that various incomprehensible definitions could 
readily be manufactured. 

Poor old mysterious apperception, appar- 
ently as essential to the process of instruction 
as ozone is to that of breathing. The pedagog- 
ical books still mention the word casually and 
with a touch of reverence, but it has lost its 
vogue. It is no longer a term to conjure with. 
Another Way 

After all it is a question whether it is better 
to go seeking after these minute, rare and sup- 
positive elements of pedagogy, or to take some 
well-known component and give the trite idea 
a new name and then hang thereon some pre- 
sumably new methods. 

For instance, there is correlation, a word 


which had a busy season soon after that of ap- 
perception. That was the era when the pro- 
found metaphysicians who had been delving in 
the deep mines of philosophical thought came 
blinking to the surface and in soulful chest 
tones related to us common mortals, who stood 
around the brink of the hole, the discovery of 
correlation. It was a wonderful find, dug out 
of the substratums of psychology, and destined 
to be the philosopher’s stone of educational 
achievement. 


Getting Down to Hardpan 


Well, after we had shorn these promulgations 
of their verbosities and got to the milk of the 
matter our new doctrine seemed to be simply 
that the facts of geography and current topics 
should be used in the arithmetic, that the spell- 
ing should help the history, the history the spell- 
ing; in fact, that the studies should be joined 
wherever joinable. 

It seems a simple proposition of common 
sense; plumbers, steamfitters and carpenters so 
consider it. And when a storekeeper sees the 
rain has become an insistent current topic he 
rushes his overshoes, raincoats and umbrellas 
into the show windows. Oh, yes, he correlates 
all right. When he sells you a gas range from 
the stove department he makes it plain to you 
that the flour especially adapted for baking in 
this particular range is that sold in his grocery 
department. 


Profitable in Their Day 


The idea was common and simple enough, 
but before that fact was discovered a lot of edu- 
cationists had got jobs on the strength of their 
correlative fame,—jobs secured by tenure-of- 
office acts, and they had sold books on the sub- 
ject and invested the money in gilt-edged se- 
curities. 

Yes, undoubtedly, correlation has paid better 
dividends than apperception. But both are to- 
day like some of the old oil wells in western 
Pennsylvania, which used to spout a hundred 
barrels a day and now yield a grudging barrel 
or two for much pumping. 

There is a fine chance to-day for something 
new. A man who can invent a new term or 
give some fantastic meaning to an old word and 
work up a pedagogic fashion for his verbalism 
ought to profit to the extent of— 
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Retardation Again 

It might well have been expected that all the 
horrors of the latest evil in school work had 
been depicted. But no, here are conditions 
worse than any that have been reported from 
the public schools. 

The scene of this latest development is dear 
old Boston. There, it is declared, in the school 
run by the telephone company, a large percent- 
age of the pupils drop out because of ineffi- 
ciency. In fact after six months of instruc- 
tion and drill but twenty-five per cent,—and 
mind you twenty-five per cent is but one-quar- 
ter,—of those who enter are still at work. The 
reason of this state of things,—to take the argu- 
ments of those who how! about retardation in 
the public schools,—must of course be, not the 
inefficiency of the pupils, but the lack of effi- 
ciency of the teaching. Strange, isn’t it, that 
those companies who run these schools for tele- 
phone operators, not as philanthropic institu- 
tions but as money-making affairs, will allow 
so many prospective employees to be turned 
back? In some way they do not seem to under- 
stand that each of the seventy-five out of a 
hundred rejected as incompetent is simply a 
sign of the incompetence of the teachers. 
Strange indeed that business men do not grasp 
the glorious truths of pedagogy. 


A Business Man’s Explanation 


They attempt to say merely that many of 
those who do not meet the requirements for 
successful operators doubtless could succeed at 
something else. If that sort of talk should be 
applied to our public schools it would mean that 
our sacred courses of study, evolved from the 
deep minds of the philosophers, are not sacred 
at all, that the dozen diverse subjects of each 
grade, in the intricacies of which all the chil- 
dren of all the people must be versed, are not 
universally adapted for the harmonious devel- 
opment of all the faculties. And to say that 
is heresy. And in these days pedagogical her- 
esy gets, so far as can be given, what religious 
heresy once received. 


Dire Consequences 

If the beautiful uniform courses of study 
were to be rudely smashed, if the two or three 
subjects really fitted for each child’s instruc- 
tions were to be picked out and thoroughly 
taught to him, that would be an end to much of 
our sanctified method-making, and profitable 
book-making; special teachers would be dis- 
charged mayhap; glorious superintendents 
would be perpetually agitated because of the 
lack of system; and our pedagogical schools be 
discredited. If hand-work were to be put on a 
par with brain work, there would be an end to 
the holy dominion of the mind over matter. 

Then, too, just think of the labor and dis- 
cretion required to find out the line in which a 
pupil can really excel. Who is going to do 
that? The teacher? Yes, that’s possible. But 
when teachers decide for a pupil whether he is 
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to conjugate amo; dissect Junebugs, make a 
rocking-chair or raise radishes, when the teach- 
er must be trusted not only as to the subjects, 
but also as to method and the estimate of re- 
sults, how can King Examination hold his 
sway? And how can Prime-Minister Statisti- 
cal Report be satisfied? It simply can’t be 
done. That’s all; it can’t be done. 

When once you get into the inside and see 
how many jobs and how many profitable text- 
books go with the good old system, you’ll see it 
can’t be done. The good old system shall stay, 
and all the fault shall be heaped on the head 
of the teacher. 


The Tory of 1912 


The head of a great American university has 
written a book in which he tells the people that 
their demand for the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall would, if granted, be subversive 
of true democracy, and introductory to mob 
rule. Such sentiments are to be expected from 
the head of an endowed, rich, prosperous uni- 
versity. Nothing can be more conservative 
than the atmosphere of such an institution. It 
glories in the past and hopes most of all for 
great donations in the future. And to the 
president, whose first duty is to keep in touch 
with the rich donators, the Hamiltonian senti- 
ment that “this public is a beast” is a primal 
doctrine. 

There is a good name for this doctrine of 
1912, and that is triumphant toryism. And one 
has only to read the writings of the loyal sup- 
porters of the government of George III to note 
the similarity of their ideas to those that ema- 
nate to-day from our reactionary universities. 
Tory is an expressive word to revive. 


Their Point of View 


An extraordinary disaster reveals some of 
the unseen workings of ordinary life. While 
the recent horror was still fresh and overpow- 
ering, this comment came to me from one mild- 
ly suffragettical: ‘The law of ‘women first’ is 
not right. The women should take their chance 
with the men.” 

Presently I heard the same sentiment from 
a more mannish disciple of woman’s rights. In 
both cases it was calm academic talk from those 
whose views were governed by their occupa- 
tions, who had been brought up with books, 
who knew something of logic and had respect 
for its rules. Then forthwith there came through 
the papers the astonishing vaporings of the 
leaders, the window-smashers, the vendors of 
hysterical sex-hatred. Their gratuitous insult 
to the heroes of the Titanic brings their aims 
and ideas into the light. And in this light they 
are revealed as never before. 

But the law of the fateful night on the 
Titanic will not be changed. It is stronger now 
than a century ago. It is stronger than stat- 
ute law. It depends on votes for nobody, and 
it will prevail. 

WELLAND HENDRICK. 
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I regard it as one of the most fortunate 
events of my life that when I was very young, 
and perhaps ought still to have been going to 
school, I had the opportunity to become a 
teacher in one of the younger western state uni- 
versities. What I there learned in managing 
boys and girls has stood me in good stead ever 
since. But my career as a university professor 
came to a sudden and permanent end. The 
faculty was divided into two sides; the younger 
men and the older, the radicals and the con- 
servatives. The radicals were very strenuous, 
but the older men were more skillful, and at 
one of the meetings of the regents all the 
younger men were requested to depart. I was 
one of them, another is one of the most famous 
professors at Columbia; others have since made 
their way in name and fame. 

I also regard it as fortunate that when I was 
still young I was forced out into a cold world 
and made to earn my living in competition with 
others. I found that what I had learned in the 
management of boys and girls was applicable 
to the management of men and women in every 
walk of life, that the fundamentals of organiza- 
tion which underlie the development of a great 
state university apply equally to the manage- 
ment, administration and development of all 
institutions of learning. They apply not only 
to schools and universities, but also throughout 
all life. Those fundamental principles are uni- 
versal. 

I am to talk on efficiency, and I shall begin by 
telling you three things that efficiency is not. 
Nine-tenths of the people who have heard of 
efficiency confound it with one of the three 
things that efficiency is not. 

First—Strenuousness is not efficiency. Stren- 
uousness is the accomplishment of a slightly 
greater result by a very much greater effort. 
Efliciency is the accomplishing of a very much 
greater result by verv much less effort. 

A man can walk easily three miles an hour. 
if I were to assign a task for the man, about 
the maximum that he could perform, I would 
say four miles an hour, for perhaps six hours 
a day, and give him a choice of walking three 
miles an hour for eight hours a day, making a 
total of twenty-four miles a day. That is quite 
enough for any man to walk day in and day 
out. Let us consider the case of a postman or 
a messenger. Suppose that I place a piece rate 
of ten cents a mile. The normal daily wage of 
the walker would be $2.40, and this would en- 
courage some man to walk five miles an hour 
during the six hours, accomplishing thirty miles 

*From an address before the High School Teachers’ 
of New York, by Harrington Emerson. 
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in the course of the day, thus earning $3.00. 
Five miles an hour is too much for anybody to 
walk. If I should walk five miles an hour I 
would want to rest a week. 

When the man wants to walk more than four 
miles an hour, I would give him a bicycle, the 
slow speed of which is ten miles an hour. This 
speed is more than twice as great as the most 
strenuous speed for the walker. The man on 
the bicycle can speed up to twelve miles an hour, 
then to fifteen miles an hour. There is one man 
who rode 390 miles in less than twenty hours, 
more than twenty miles an hour for the whole 
time he was on the road, the extreme of human 
endurance. He had prepared months in ad- 
vance and rested weeks afterward. That is 
strenuous riding of the bicycle. But by the 
time my bicycle rider had come up to twelve 
or fourteen miles an hour, I would give him 
a motorcycle, and I would station policemen 
at the cross roads to prevent him from exceed- 
ing the speed limit. The difference between 
strenuousness and efficiency is thus indicated. 

I have seen Egyptian girls digging the earth 
with their bare hands, the only implements be- 
ing their fingernails, and it took a long, hard 
day’s work to accomplish a very small result. 
I have seen also on the western prairies, sev- 
eral modern engines dragging a gang plow of 
fifty-one shares, turning over a section of land 
in thirty-six hours. That plow could do more 
work in thirty-six hours than ten thousand girls 
could accomplish with their fingernails in the 
period of their lives, and yet the girls with their 
fingernails were working strenuously, and the 
men with the plow were doing what might be 
called gentlemen’s work. 

The rooster, when you chase him, flutters 
from his dunghill over a low neighboring fence 
and is easily caught in some corner. He is 
strenuousness. If his ancestors ever knew how 
to fly, they forgot it long ago. The eagle, who 
soars hour after hour, in the blue air and never 
flutters a pinion, is efficient. 

The Chinese woman who bears ten children 
and only raises two of them to maturity is 
strenuous. The condor who lays a single egg 
once in several years and brings up each of its 
young, until it knows how to fly, is efficient. 

Secondly—Efficiency is not system. There 
is very much confusion regarding efficiency and 
system. I illustrate this by a story of the Span- 
ish-American War. 

A young doctor was sent to Cuba. He went 
to a hospital and found men dying of wounds, 
of typhoid, of yellow fever. There was no 
quinine or other medicine, and no dressings. 
and in a frenzy of anxiety: and eagerness he 
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wrote a requisition and sent it to Washington, 
aud paced up and down waiting for the return 
of the vessel with the supplies which would save 
the lives of these soldiers. When the vessel 
came he could not find his package. He could 
scarcely believe it. He hunted around and after 
a while went back to his office. He found there 
an official envelope awaiting him. He opened 
it. The letter stated: “What you ordered re- 
quires Form 23 and you have written the requi- 
sition on Form 25. Please make it out again on 
the correct form and send it to us.” 

For the second time he made out his requisi- 
tion and sent it in, this time with no such 
anxiety, with less eagerness, with less hope. 
He awaited the return of the vessel. At the 
end of the two weeks he was not surprised as 
much as the first time when he found no pack- 
age. He went back to his office and found an 
official envelope, and read: “If you had prop- 
erly observed the regulations, you would have 
found that you should have summarized your 
figures in column 5, not in column 7. Please 
correct the requisition and send it in and we 
will fill it.’ And after that, the young doctor 
lived not to save the lives of the soldiers in the 
hospitals, but solely to make out requisitions in 
accordance with the red tape of the government. 
He had been diverted from an efficient surgeon 
to a systematized one. 

Efficiency has made it possible to meet new 
conditions ina new manner. System therefore 
should always be subordinated to efficiency. 
Throughout the world it is not. Disorderly 
souls have been guided by strenuousness, and 
system has taken a hand and accomplished a 
great deal, but to-day efficiency has to make 
its way against the opposition of the strenuous, 
and against the much more dangerous opposi- 
tion of the systematic. 

Thirdly—Efficiency does not primarily rest 
upon intensified use of such crude instruments 
as land, labor and capital; but it rests upon 
ideas and the use of imagination. Efficiency is 
therefore imaginative, not strenuous and not 
systematized. Efficiency is that gift which 
enables us by intensified thinking to accomplish 
a maximum with the least effort and the least 
waste. . 

Is your work as teachers strenuous? If so it 
is not efficient. 

Is your work as teachers systematized? If 
it is it cannot be efficient. 

Does it depend on your school buildings, on 
the toil and labor of many teachers, on your 
books? If it does it cannot be efficient. 

Now let me tell you how I work when I am 
called into a plant to give them the benefits of 
efficiency. There are four essentials that apply 
in every plant. 

1. The first are the aims or the ideals that 
must be definite and clear, but not strenuous, 
systematized or materialized. 


2. There must be an organization, to attain 
or maintain ali the ideals. 
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3. Equipment, with which the organization 
can attain and maintain these ideals. 

‘ All these mean but very little unless the plant 
as: 

4, A strong executive, who is able to carry 
them out. 

So the first thing we do is to ask the man- 
ager: “What are your aims? What are you 
trying to do? 

Usually when we go into a new plant we find 
that the ideals are not clear. One man may be 
trying to do three or four different things at 
the same time. He may be trying to sell the 
largest quantity of mediocre goods, a perfectly 
legitimate aim. Another time he may change 
his mind and try to sell a small quantity of high 
quality goods. But we want his statement of 
what he is trying to accomplish, because the 
whole management of the business will depend 
upon these ideals. 

Now we come to the organization. We gen- 
erally find that the organization is haphazard. 
Like Topsy, it growed. We find that it is lop- 
sided, imperfect, that certain men are trying to 
do a great many things that do not belong to 
their department. Other men have been mis- 
placed. We may find that the organization is 
dominated by relatives, with no reference to 
their ability or integrity. 

We next investigate the equipment. What 
is the equipment that has been given to the 
organization with which to accomplish results? 
The equipment consists of men, materials, 
money, machines and methods. 

Finally we come to the main requirement— 
a strong, able executive, an individual, or it 
may be a board or a committee. A strong 
executive maintains the aim, and inspires the 
organization. 

* * * * 


This is a general outline of the modern teach- 
ing of efficiency. We are just on the threshold 
of the work. When we go into a plant, we 
properly and rightly tell the proprietor that we 
know the state of the art up to the present, that 
we can give him the best help that modern 
knowledge affords in putting his plant on an 
efficient basis. But when we come back to our 
own office and we face the other way and look 
at the problem as it stretches out before us, we 
see that we are just on the threshold of knowl- 
edge, that the fog is gradually lifting. We are 
just beginning to study the difference between 
energizing work and enervating work, and par- 
ticularly the difference between men and women 
taking up work they are not fitted for, and 
taking up work for which they are fitted. 

Let us begin with the latter problem. Sup- 
pose that I wanted to develop a race horse. If 
I should supply the best kind of kite track, if 
I should bank the curves and elevate them 
mathematically, if I should construct the best 
kind of a sulky, and if some skillful blacksmith 

(Continued on page 269) 
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(Continued) 
School Punishments 


I was always interested in what was going 
on in the schoolroom. When any punishment 
was to be inflicted I was all eyes and ears to 
know all about it, and there were some very 
unique things done in this line. Whipping with 
the rod and ferule were of so common occur- 
ence that they became rather stale and com- 
monplace, unless some new feature came in. 
This sometimes occurred. I remember the case 
of my cousin, Jabez Ward, who was sent by the 
master to get a beech whip with which to take 
a chastisement. He came in with a fine efficient- 
looking whip, but he had taken the precaution 
to cut it almost through, in a number of places, 
so that as the master should strike with it, it 
would readily fall apart. The master discov- 
ered this trick, and sent him for another and 
gave him a double dose. 

Another boy who got frequent whippings 
managed to put on several waistcoats, one over 
the other, in this way thinking to pad himself 
for the blows. He was obliged to remove one 
after another until the whip could be made to 
feel on the skin. 

A few teachers with more fertility of device 
introduced some quite ingenious penalties. A 
troublesome boy was placed between two girls, 
and a troublesome girl between two boys. The 
punishment consisted in the ridicule brought 
down on the culprit’s head by the school. But 
for this derisive laugh, one might have thought 
that this would be a very agreeable chastise- 
ment. 

Another penalty was to stand and hold some 
heavy object, as a book, in the hand, with the 
arm stretched out at full length. When the arm 
faltered some reminder from the master would 
bring it up to place. In time, this pose became 
very painful. Another method, similar in its 
effect, was to require the recreant to stand with 
legs erect and bend the body over at the hips, 
stretch out the arm to its fullest extent, and 
place one finger on a nail in the floor, with the 
pretense of holding it in place so that it should 
not come out; if he began to lop down in any 
way, a sharp blow from the ruler would bring 
him into position. In time, too, this became 
exceedingly painful. 

One master would place the boy on the toe of 
his shoe with the leg crossed over the knee and 
toss him up and down a few times, and then 
with a vigorous toss of the foot, throw him into 
the air and leave him to descend by the force 
of gravity, to the floor, with a heavy thud. An- 
other device, by the same master, was a gal- 
lows, consisting of a strong rope suspended 


from the ceiling and coming down about to the 
heads of ordinary boys. When a serious case 
had to be dealt with the culprit was placed un- 
der the rope and the master would then take 
from his pocket a large, strong, red silk hand- 
kerchief and begin to twist it into the form of 
a rope, talking in the meantime to the boy as 
though his end was near, to prepare his mind 
for the final event so near at hand. The hand- 
kerchief would be adjusted to the boy’s neck 
and when he began to feel the pull on his throat, 
the effect the master desired to make on the 
boy was considered satisfactory and a reprieve 
was granted. Of course, this scheme soon wore 
out and some other device had to be substituted. 
Another master was reported as kicking his 
pupils in punishment, but I was never an eye- 
witness to this proceeding. 

Personally, I never suffered very seriously 
from the school punishments. The worst thing 
that happened to me in this line was to be 
caught by the collar and thrown through the 
air backward into the middle of the floor, land- 
ing on the back of my head in a way that 
stunned me. 

The arrangement of the seats was on this 
wise: we had no desks proper, but around the 
outside of the room against the wall ran a pine 
board, sixteen or eighteen inches wide, with 
front edge an inch or two lower than the rear 
edge. This served as writing-desk or support 
for the books when “studying.” In front of 
this shelf were arranged pine benches without 
backs on which to sit. All the pupils had to do 
when they wished to face the wall was to throw 
their feet over this bench or get them over as 
best they could. When sitting at the writing 
desk in this way, our backs were toward the 
master. Lower benches were arranged around 
the room for the younger children. 

One of the rules of the school was that there 
should be no eating of fruit in the schoolroom. 
At recess { had been eating an apple, and when 
the rap on the window called us in, I came 
promptly, with some of the apple I had been 
eating still in my mouth. I took my seat, facing 
the wall. The next thing that happened to me 
I have already stated. I went home, not to 
return for some days, not until the teacher had 
apologized to my father for his rude, hasty 
treatment of a boy innocent of any serious 
offense. 

The only other punishment at school to which 
I remember having taken any particular ex- 
ception was the requirement of the teacher 
that I should kiss my great toe. The fact that 
the teacher was a cousin made the demand none 
the less offensive. It is true I had just per- 


formed the act of my own accord as a bit of 
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fun, which led the teacher to require a repeti- 
tion of the performance as a punishment. The 
conditions were very different. In the one case 
it was a voluntary act entered into to amuse 
my seatmates, and in the other case it was 
forced upon myself for the amusement of the 
teacher and the ridicule of my companions. 

As a rule, instruments of punishment were 
kept on hand ready for use. In the teacher’s 
desk securely locked were whips, ferules, fool’s 
caps and dunce-blocks, so that no time need be 
lost for the application while the temper was 
still hot. This particular teacher who was so 
ingenious in his method of punishment was 
also ingenious in other directions. He believed 
in keeping his school wide awake, a feature in 
which he succeeded very well. Among other 
tricks he resorted to when things got a little 
dull was to have the school drop everything 
and spell the following words in concert: Ho, 
no, hono-; ri, honori-; fi, honorifi-; ca, honori- 
fica-; bi, honorificabi-; li, honorificabili-; to, 
honorificabilito-; ti, honorificabilitoti-; bus, 
honorificabilitotibus-; que, honorificabilitotibus- 
que. Every syllable spelled was pronounced by 
itself and then added to the preceding syllables, 
and the word so far as completed was pro- 
nounced and the last syllable was long drawn 
out with a tremendous squeal. This was al- 
ways entered into with great gusto, and was 
sure to wake up all drowsy souls. . 

The “spelling school’ was a characteristic 
feature of these old-time country schools, and 
one that especially interested me. Not the 
spelling, at all. I didn’t care a fig about learn- 
ing to spell. I utterly despised learning of all 
kinds. I regarded grammatical forms of speech 
as stilted, bombastic, “set up.” The dialect of 
the neighborhood was good enough for me. I 
was interested in the evening spelling schools 
on account of their social element, their jolly 
fellowship, and particularly because they af- 
forded an opportunity of “going home with 
the girls.” 

The Domestic Life of the Boy on the Farm 


I have no remembrance of a cross or unkind 
word that ever passed between my father and 
mother. They were uniformly respectful, kind, 
and loving toward each other. 

We children had a genuine affection for our 
parents and never thought of disobeying them. 
Our father said little, but when he spoke, his 
words were like orders to us. My mother was 
more social in her nature and talked more 
freely. She was intelligent, she was well edu- 
cated for a woman in her time, and she talked 
good sense. We had a feeling of reverence for 
both parents. 

All our domestic habits were very simple, 
our diet was plain, but everything was whole- 
some and well-cooked. Our meats were largely 
salt pork and beef, with an occasional cod or 
salmon. Fresh meat came in occasionally. The 
meats were mostly fried for breakfast and 
boiled for dinner. For supper, we often had 
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dried beef cooked in a delicious milk gravy. Of 
this we never tired. Milk was abundant and 
we used it freely. In the season of currants 
and raspberries, I enjoyed nothing better than 
a bowl of bread and milk with currants or other 
berries. We were also fond of jellies and 
honey, of which we always had an abundant 
supply. Pies, doughnuts, and cookies were al- 
ways on hand. We never thought of closing 
any meal without a piece of pie. 

Cold water was our only beverage, except 
that my mother had an occasional cup of tea, 
or of homemade barley coffee. This was made 
by scorching barley and grinding it, and using 
it the same as coffee. It was a palatable and 
nourishing drink. My father used no tobacco 
or spirituous beverages of any kind. As a fam- 
ily it might have been said of us very truly 
and in a literal sense that we were every one 
of us tee-totalers. 

Our clothing was always of the plainest and 
most substantial kind, largely homemade. Our 
best suits were worn only on Sundays or rare 
social occasions. We put them on Sunday 
morning after the chores were done and the 
horses harnessed and doffed thern immediately 
on reaching home after the church services. 
They were carefully put away in a dark closet, 
where they were safe from dust and moths. 
In this way they lasted a long time, sometimes 
until we quite outgrew them and the fashion 
was left far behind. 

My mother was an excellent cook, made all 
our butter and cheese, with some to spare for 
the market, to be exchanged for groceries or 
other household necessities. She also made 
soap, spun and wove the linen cloth for the 
bags, towels, and much of the summer wear of 
the household, besides many of the woolen gar- 
ments worn by the children and other members 
of the household. Some of these garments, both 
in linen and in wool, constituted an important 
item of the outfit of the boy when he went to 
college. She looked after the wardrobe of the 
family, washing, ironing, mending the clothing, 
and darning the stockings. 

All this our mother did with occasional help, 
added to what assistance was rendered by my 
sister, who was never well or strong. Mother 
was always the last in the house to retire, and 
much of her needlework was done while we 
were in bed. To us, she seemed a remarkable 
woman—one in a thousand. I have yet to see 
a better ordered, better kept, better fed, and, as 
a whole, more desirable domestic household 
than that over which my mother and father 
presided. 

The New House 


This careful economy brought thrift and the 
old house, in due time, gave place to a new and 
better one. We were many years accumulating 
the materials for the new house. Logs were 
cut in the woods and drawn to the saw-mill in 
the neighborhood, already alluded to, and out 

(Continued on page 274) 
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LOOKING FOR LODGING 


I do not tell this story as an expert but as an 
amateur. If I have had any success in hunt- 
ing hotels in a foreign land it is because of the 
coaching I had to begin with. Perhaps that is 
the reason why I am attempting to pass on to 
others some of this information. 

I have seen a list of commandments for the 
economical tourist, on entering a hotel, which 
reads like this: 


Ask the price. 

Ask to be shown the cheapest room. 

Stipulate that there be no extras. 

Pay your bill long before you leave, so as not 
to hurry in case of a dispute. 


That is all right, so far as it goes. Seeing 
the room and stipulating the price are not ex- 
actly American ideas, but it is the expected 
method across the ocean, and to omit it is to 
invite an unfair charge. I say unfair—so it 
would seem to the traveler, but to the native 
the charge might, under the circumstances, be 
considered perfectly fair. The matter of ex- 
tras is not so important as it was. The last 
point has saved me money more than once. 

One of the first chunks of wisdom thrown out 
to me before I first went abroad was this from 
my coach: 

“If vou are going into a town without know- 
ing where you are to put up, find one of the 
cheapest places mentioned in Baedeker and try 
that. It will probably be decent. Then if you 
are to stay longer than a day, you are on the 
ground, your baggage is off your mind, and 
you can look up a hotel, pension or room at your 
leisure.” Perhaps, however, the best I can do 
in the limits of this article is to give an account 
of a very ordinary experience in Munich in the 
summer of 1910. 

At Oberammergau, a friend whom I ran 
across asked me if I had engaged lodging in 
Munich. I had not. “Then,” said he, “you’ll 
have trouble. For besides this passion-play 
crowd they have a big musical festival there 
and the city is full up.” 

I told him that I fattened on such trouble as 
that and had no fear of the result. In fact this 
going about from inn to inn investigating their 
internal make-up, shown about by the most 
courteous of guides, is easily one of the cheap- 
est joys of travel. 

On the way into Munich I investigated the 
list of hotels, using the plain, workable map 
that is on a nearby page. The prices and the 
location led me to pick out the Drei Raben, on 
Schiller Strasse, and the Christliches Hospiz, 
on Mathilden Strasse. Both near the station, 


and each mentioned as having rooms under two 








marks. I made this map in my mind: 
MATHILDE STREET 
3 x 
SCHILLER JSTREET 














The square is the station, fronting F. The 
street markings are easily read. I know then 
that I shall head out the main entrance as 
marked in the map, and that Schiller Strasse 
will appear at the right-hand corner of the sta- 
tion. I get the map fixed in my mind so that I 
do not have to refer to my red guide-book on 
the street. I am constitutionally opposed to 
doing that sort of a thing in public. In fact, 
in case of necessity I go up an alley, into a court 
or into a park, and review my geography lesson 
in a manner that will not make me a show for 
the natives. I may be over sensitive about 
that. 

The easy lesson was learned on the train 
from Oberammergau too well for fear of fail- 
ing. The train arrived, and the recitation be- 
gan. 

Right here is a point, however, that instruct- 
ors sometimes forget and pupils do not fore- 
see. The baggage. A piece of heavy baggage 
may spoil the whole thing. There should 
be no luggage that impedes a brisk walk. You 
will know when you have too much by the run- 
ners and porters who will bother you. If there 
must be something like a suit-case or big bag, 
check it at the parcels room before the excur- 
sion begins. Two and a half cents will keep 
it and the same sum will pay a porter for get- 
ting it. 

If there are two in the party one can stay 
with the duffle. I think, anyway, that one can 
find a hotel and make the bargain better than 
two can. 

As to a party of more than two, I utterly 
refuse to give any advice. A person who will 
travel in a party of more than two ought not 
to have any advice. It would be wasted. One 
is the ideal number; also two, when they are 
the right two. The correct baggage is a knap- 
sack—a knapsack is not Yankeeogled on the 
other side—or a small bag with a strap for 
swinging on the shoulder. I have tried both. 
The small bag carries better if long rather than 
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deep. The shape and size of the little bag I 
carried into Munich can be estimated from the 
remark of a waiter a short time ago, on this 
side. I took that bag into a restaurant and 
the waiter, pointing to a table, said, “This way, 
doctor.” 

As I left the central station at Munich, Schil- 
ler Strasse stood before me plainly marked. Al- 
ways the streets are plainly marked in Ger- 
many; and in some cities the signboards have 
different colors for the east and west and the 
north and south streets. That helps. It was 
a short walk to the Three Ravens to find them 
full. A turn to the left and then the first to 
the right brought me to Mathilde, parallel to 
Schiller, and there I easily found the piously 
named inn. Full too. “But,” said the man, “I 
can send you out to room in a private family.” 
Nothing could have suited me better. Rather 
than see Munich’s pictures and monuments I 
would see Munich’s people. 

The story of my pleasant stay in a large cor- 
ner room of a flat, of my acquaintance with 
this family, an acquaintance little hampered by 
my meager knowledge of German and their to- 
tal ignorance of English, does not belong in this 
sketch. 

The point I make is that the traveler who 
thinks hotel-finding is troublesome or a hin- 
drance to the proper vacation of a tourist is 
far from right. 

As I said, I am but an amateur. You would 
do better to hear from that friend of mine, my 
coach, who took plenty of time, traveled fourth- 
class at times, a class of which few Americans 
have any knowledge, who went far from the 
beaten paths of travel, and who on occasions 
lived well on from twenty-five to fifty cents a 
day. He could talk to you about Looking for 
Lodging like a professional. 

The room I had in Munich cost me fifty cents 
a day. Had I taken it for some time, and had 
the season not been the crowded one of early 
August, 1910, I could have had the room for 
about half that price. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


We are ready to answer in this department 
any question about travel which may have gen- 
eral interest. Further, we shall undertake to 
reply by letter, supplying any available infor- 
mation of personal interest. We invite the co- 
operation of the readers of this magazine. 

J. W. R.—I was much interested in the story by 
Montanye Perry and would like to know how they 
“poked into all the haunts of Dickens in one after- 
noon.” I wish we might have details. 

In answer to this inquiry the author of the 
articles referred to has prepared for us the 
following on 

The Haunts of Dickens 

Perhaps I should have said that we poked 
into many of the haunts of Dickens; to explore 
all of them would require weeks of time. But 
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the best-known places—those whose very 
names sound Dickensy—are easily accessible, 
lying quite close together, in the region of Hol- 
born, Fleet Street and the Strand. Take the 
map of that region in the back of the London 
Baedeker, and the places will be easily found. 

We had read Dickens’ London, by Francis 
Miltoun, published by L. C. Page & Co., of Bos- 
ton, and we advise all travelers to do the same. 

We began by walking down Gray’s Inn Road 
to Gray’s Inn, where Traddles lived with his 
bride, in Holborn Court. A few blocks to the 
southwest is the garden of Lincoln’s Inn, fondly 
referred to by little Miss Flite as “her garden.” 
In this immediate neighborhood, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, number fifty-eight, was Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn’s house, which is still standing. It is 
filled with lawyers’ offices now, but formerly it 
was the residence of Dickens’ biographer, For- 
ster, and it was here that Dickens gave the first 
of his semi-public readings, when he came from 
Italy specially to read “The Chimes” to his 
friends. Close by, just off the southwestern 
corner of the square, stands the Old Curiosity 
Shop, a notable literary shrine, and in Portu- 
gal Street, leading into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
was Mr. Solomon’s headquarters. If you wish 
to dine at Mr. Pickwick’s favorite inn, The 
George and Vulture, you may journey a little 
farther east, toward the city, and find this inn, 
in St. Michael’s Alley, but its present name 1s 
Thomas’ Chop House. Thavie’s Inn, the home 
of Mrs. Jellyby, and Furnival’s Inn, where 
Dickens wrote most of the Pickwick Papers, 
were attached to Lincoln’s Inn, but both have 
been demolished. Staple Inn, however, where 
the novelist placed a number of his characters, 
is still in existence, with its wooden gateway 
and tiny shops, the quaintest old structure in 
London. This Inn is close by Chancery Lane 
and farther on may be found Bishop’s Court, 
where stood Crook’s Rag and Bottle Shop when 
its owner met his ghastly death. 

We walked through Chancery Lane to Fleet 
Street, where, in Johnson’s Court, Dickens 
mailed the manuscript of his first sketch; then 
southward through King’s Bench Walk and 
Temple Gardens. To one who loves and knows 
his Dickens this walk will be delightful because 
dozens of quaint characters will come trooping 
into the mind simply from the sound of these 
names. After pausing at Fountain Court, in 
the Inner Temple, where pretty Ruth Pinch met 
her lover, we walked along the Victoria Em- 
bankment to Charing Cross Station. The 
Golden Cross Inn stands opposite the station, 
resplendent now in new paint, with its gilt 
erosses shining brightly. The neighborhood 
has changed since the days of David Copper- 
field and Pickwick; old Hungerford market is 
replaced by the Charing Cross Station, and pa- 
latial hotels have been built where the gardens 
of Hungerford House once were. It is hard 
to believe that the hotel was ever a “moldy sort 

(Continued on page 269) 
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MEMORY GEMS FOR MAY 
(Saturdays and Sundays are omitted) 
Marks the selections for the younger chil- 

(B) those for the more advanced pupils. 
MAY 1 

Sweet May hath come to love us, 

The trees their blossoms don. 

Oh! isn’t this a happy day! 

The first of May, the first of May. 

Now the bright morning star, day’s har- 
binger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads 
with her 

The flowery May, who from her lap of 
green throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

—MILTON. 
MAY 2 

Why do all the meadow brooks 

Try to run away, 

As though someone were chasing them? 

Bless me! This is May. 

—R. M. ALDEN. 


Hail, bounteous May! that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
—MILTON. 
MAY 3 
Spring, with her golden suns and silver 
rain, 
Is with us once again. 
May we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
—MILTON. 
MAY 6 
Whistle and hoe, 
Sing as you go, 
Shorten the row 
By the songs you know. 
Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s 
pleasant King; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance 
in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do 
sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
—THOMAS NASH. 
MAY 7 
O pussies dear, 
It’s very queer 
That you wear your furs this time of year. 
Mama, in May, 
Put hers away. 
I should think you’d be too warm to play. 
—St. Nicholas. 


The palm and May make country houses 
gay, 


Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe 
all day, 
~~ we hear aye birds tune this merry 
ay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
—THOMAS NASH. 
MAY 8 


(A) The Maple puts her corals on in May. 
(B) The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss 


our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a sunning 
sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do 
greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring! the sweet spring. 
—THOMAS NASH. 
MAY 9 


(A) “Bend down your branches, apple tree!” 


Said busy little May, 
“With blossoms I must trim each twig, 
And I’ve not long to stay.” 


(B) Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s 


pleasant King; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance 
in a ring, 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do 
sing, 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


The palm and May make country houses 


gay, 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe 
all day, 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry 
lay, 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss 
our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a sunning 
sit, 
In every street, these tunes our ears do 
greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring! the sweet spring. 
—THOMAS NASH. 


MAY 10 


(A) Over the hills and far away 


A little boy steals from his morning play, 
And under the blossoming apple tree 
He lies and dreams of the things to be. 


(B) Behold the young, the rosy spring 


Gives to the breeze her scented wing, 
While virgin Graces, warm with May, 
Fling roses o’er her dewy way. 


—ANACREON (Translated by Thomas Moore). 
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MAY 13 


(A) Isn’t it wonderful when you think, 
How a little seed, asleep, 
Out of the earth new life will drink 
And carefully upward creep! 


(B) en there’s a sense of blossoms yet un- 
* born 
In the sweet airs of morn; 
One almost looks to see the very street 
Grow purple at its feet. 
—HENRY TIMROD. 


MAY 14 


Heigho, daisies and buttercups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall. 
—JEAN INGELOW. 


(A) 


(B) 


I feel a newer life in every gale. 
—JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 
MAY 15 
(A) The grass is soft, 
Its velvet touch is grateful to the hand. 
(B) Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad; 
Fling cark and care aside; 
Seek silent hills, or rest thyself 
Where peaceful waters glide. 
—WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


MAY 16 


Out in the meadows so fresh and so dewy, 
“I wish you good morning!” the daisies 
say. 


(A) 


(B) Earth changes, but the soul and God 
stand sure. 
—BROWNING. 


MAY 17 
Little Blue Jay 
Came back to-day 
Looking so happy and blest. 


(A) 


(B) Lo, in yon elm an oriole 
Voices a mood of nature’s soul. 


—D. M. HODGE. 
MAY 20 
Is it raining, little flower? 
Be glad of rain, 
Too much sun would wither thee; 
*Twill shine again. 


(A) 


Whither away, Bluebird, 
Whither away? 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sig 
Thou still canst find the color of thy wing, 
The hue of May. 


MAY 21 


(A) The grasses hold up their heads to the sun 
As glad as glad can be. 


(B) 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of 
May. 


(B) 


—-JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 
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MAY 22 
(A) The buttercup catches the sun in its 
chalice. 
MAY 23 


(A) Put a little sunshine in the day, 
Others need its cheer, and so do you. 


(B) Hark, hark; the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins to rise 
His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chaliced flowers that lies. 


And winking Mary—buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes, 

With ev’rything that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise! 
—SHAKESPEARE, “Cymbeline.” 


MAY 24 


(A) Do thy duty, that is best; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest. 


(B) “Our God be praised!” the Pilgrim said, 
Who saw the blossoms peer 
Above the brown leaves, dry and dead, 
“Behold our Mayflower here!” 
—WHITTIER. 


MAY 27 


(A) The daisy and the buttercup 
Are nodding courteously. 


(B) This is the season of the year, 
About the country high and low, 
Among the lilacs, hand in hand, 
And two by two in fairyland. 
—STEVENSON. 


MAY 28 
(A) One smile can glorify a day. 


(B) Tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


MAY 29 


(A) The dandelion and buttercups 
Gild all the lawn. 


(B) I know a bank whereon the wild thyme 
blows, 
Where ox-slips and the nodding violet 


grows. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


MAY 30 
(A and B) How sleep the brave, who sink to 
rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest. 
—WILLIAM COLLINS. 
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HOME-MADE APPARATUS* 
Bean Bags 


These should be about 6 inches square and 
should be made of ticking, duck, or other strong 
and closely woven material. Each bag should 


contain about half a pound of dried beans or 
peas. Oats are recommended by good author- 
ity as better than either beans or peas. The 
playing of bean-bag games by opposing teams 
will be facilitated by having an equal number 
of bags of two different colors. 





Apparatus for High Jump 


Two standards are placed about nine feet 
apart. On supports projecting from the stand- 
ards on the side opposite to that from which 
the jump is made a cross-bar is placed so that 
it readily falls off when the jumper fails to 
clear it. 

The standards may consist of two two-by- 
twos seven feet long in which holes (say five- 
sixteenth inch) are bored one above the other 
and an inch apart. Iron rods of such a diam- 
eter (say one-fourth inch) as to easily fit into 
the holes are bent and attached by chains to the 
standards so that they can be adjusted to sup- 
port the cross-bar at any desired height. 

A movable supporting frame for each stand- 
ard can be made by crossing two two-by-fours: 
eighteen inches long, with a center-lap joint. 
On this supporting frame the standard may be 
braced by four shelf-brackets such as can be: 
purchased at a ten-cent store. 

The material for this apparatus will cost 
about two dollars. 

As a makeshift substitute for the supporting 
frames, the standards may be sharpened at one 
end and driven into the ground far enough to 
hold them in place temporarily. 

A cane fishing pole will answer as a cross- 
bar. To measure the height of jump a tape 
measure should be provided. 

By increasing the height of the standards to 
twelve feet above the ground, the apparatus can 
be used for the pole vault. In this case, how- 
ever, there should be firmer supports for the 
standards. 


Horizontal Bar 


Aside from its use in chinning (pull up), the 
horizontal bar affords opportunity for a wide 
variety of “stunts” by the older boys. 

Two posts of well-seasoned oak, spruce, or 
Southern pine, twelve and one-half feet long 
and four by six inches in cross-section, are set 
in concrete four feet in the ground and six feet 
apart. Round posts of corresponding size 
would, of course, answer the purpose. If suit- 
— braced, timbers of lighter wood may be 
used. 


From “Plays and Games for Schools,” issued by 
State Supt. C. P. Cary, of Wisconsin. 
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A one-inch galvanized iron pipe from which 
all roughness and sharp edges have been re- 
moved will answer as a cross-bar. This is 
fitted into holes bored at a convenient height 
in the posts. To hold the bar in place and pre- 
vent it from turning, pass an iron pin through 
a hole bored near one end of the bar and at 
right angles to its length, and a corresponding 
hole in the post into which that end is fitted. 
The apparatus can be made adjustable by bor- 
ing holes for the bar at different heights. 

Cost of materials, about six dollars. 


Substitutes for the horizontal bar may be improvised 
in a number of ways, of which the following are 
suggested: 


At the proper height for chinning fasten a bracket 
on each side of a doorway. On these piace a bar with 
flattened ends, A hoe handle or similar handle, if 
strong enough, will answer the purpose. The cross- 
bar is of course removed when not in use. 


Lean a ladder with rather long rungs at a suitable 
angle against the outer wall of a building. An advan- 


. tage of this arrangement is its adaptability to the va- 


rious heights of the boys practising chinning. It also 
provides opportunity for a variety of “stunts,” such as 
going up the ladder hand over hand. 


A horizontal branch of a tree of proper size and 
height will answer for chinning, if nothing better is 
available. 


Swings 


Swings are greatly enjoyed by the children, 
and can be constructed with little expense. 
Where horizontal branches of trees at the prop- 
er height are available only ropes and seat- 
boards need to be provided. On most school- 
grounds, however, it will be necessary to make 
. frame of which a suggested construction fol- 
Ows: 

For a two-swing frame use two sixteen-foot 
posts about ten inches in diameter. These are 
to be set in concrete four feet in the ground and 
about twelve feet apart. Timbers of fir four 
by six inches in cross-section may be used if 
suitably braced, Across the top fasten securely 
a four-by-six timber, preferably of fir. For each 
swing pass through this cross-piece and hold 
in place with nuts two eye-bolts eighteen inches 
apart; the bolts are located so that the distances 
from swing to swing and from swing to post 
are equal. This will be about three feet. In 
order that the swing rope may easily be re- 
moved and replaced, the bolt-eye should have 
an opening at the top, thus making a hook 
rather than an eye. Each end of the three- 
fourth-inch manilla rope is attached by means 
of a “rope thimble” to a link which in turn 
fits into the hook of the eye-bolt. 

Seat-boards should be ten inches wide and 
about two feet long and the rope should be of 
such length that the boards come about two feet 
above the ground. A safe method of attach- 
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ment of the seat-board is illustrated by the 
figure. 
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Swings 


A blacksmith can make the eye-bolts and 
links to which the rope-ends are attached. 
“Rope thimbles” can be purchased at a hard- 
ware store. 

The cost of the material for the above con- 
struction will be about ten dollars. 

In place of one of the swings, “flying rings” 
might be substituted, as illustrated on the pre- 
ceding page. 

The rings should be about nine inches in di- 
ameter (outside measurement) and should be 
made of seven-eighths-inch round bar steel. 
They should be very smooth. 

Caution.—Examine the ropes from time to 
time to see if any flaws have developed. 


Teeter Totters 

The boards should be of straight-grained 
Washington spruce, Southern pine, or Oregon 
fir, and free from knots. They should be ten to 
eleven inches wide, about twelve inches thick, 
and fourteen feet long; dressed and smoothed 
on all sides and with all edges and ends round- 
ed; finished by several applications of boiled 
linseed oil. To prevent splintering, cross-pieces 
should be nailed on the under side near the 
ends. 

“Four-by-four” ten feet long is supported by 
“two-by-fours” (28 inches long) nailed on and 
braced by cross-boards, as shown in the figures, 
so that the top of the “‘four-by-four” is two feet 
above the ground. On this is laid a “two-by- 
four” of equal length. This is beveled on the 
upper edges below where the teeter boards are 
to be attached. It is held in place by six three- 
fourths-inch eyebolts, nine inches long, so lo- 
cated that they will come in pairs under the 
teeter boards, as shown in the figures. Under 
each bolt-eye is a cast-iron washer one-half inch 
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thick (or a number of thinner ones). Onto the 
under side of the middle of each teeter board 
two “two-by-four” strips, two feet long, are 
nailed parallel to each other and the edges of 
the teeter boards and one and three-quarters 
inches from the outer edges. The eye-bolts must 
be placed so that the eyes come just outside 
these strips. Through the middle of the strips a 
hole is bored so as to come opposite the bolt- 
eyes when the teeter-board is in place. Through 
this hole and the bolt-eyes a three-fourths-inch 
bolt is passed and secured by means of a nut. 
This bolt is of such a length that it does not 
project beyond the edges of the board. 

For a two-board teeter totter (which will an- 
swer for most schools) the frame should be 
about seven feet long. The materials for such a 
teeter totter will cost about six dollars. 

It will probably be necessary to have a black- 
smith make the eye-bolts. 


Giant Strides 

Giant strides are a good substitute for the 
merry-go-round, which is so popular with chil- 
dren. The top of the post should be twelve feet 
or more above the ground. It should be set in 
concrete four feet or more in the ground, and 
should rest on a large flat stone or a pier of 
concrete. The ropes (six in number) may be 
attached to an iron wheel* which revolves about 
an iron peg driven into the top of the post. 
They should, when hanging, reach within a few 
inches of the ground. At the free ends there 
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Giant Strides 


should be knots or loops for the children to take 
hold of. 
Sand Box 
An arrangement by which the Primary Form 
pupils may have the opportunity to play with 


*An iron wheel of some abandoned piece of farm ma- 
chinery will answer the purpose. 
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clean sand will supply a form of activity to 
which they are greatly attracted and which in 
addition has important educational possibilities. 

The sides of the sand box should be made of 
two-inch dressed planks twelve inches wide, 
with the upper edges rounded. Spreading may 
be prevented by stakes driven into the ground 
so as to brace the planks from the outside. The 
woodwork should be finished with two coats of 
good outdoor paint or with several applications 
of boiled linseed oil. 

Clean quartz sand should be used. It should 
be kept moist (not wet), since comparatively 
little can be done with dry sand. Thin cross- 
boards should be provided on which the chil- 
dren may place the sand. Miniature shovels 
and pails will add greatly to the possinilities of 
the sand box. 

The lumber and paint for such a sand box ten 
it long and four feet wide will cost about four 

ollars. 


Slides 


The slide is a desirable piece of apparatus 
for a playground, but it would probably have 
to be purchased ready made and most rural 
schools could not afford to pay the price, which 
is fifty dollars or more. 


MATERIAL FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
Prose Selections 


With malice towards none; with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphans—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and last- 
ing peace among ourselves and with all nations. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 


And every village graveyard will have its 
green mounds, that shall need no storied monu- 
ment to clothe them with a peculiar consecra- 
tion—graves that hold the dust of heroes— 
graves that all men approach with reverent 
steps—graves out of whose solemn silence shall 
whisper inspiring voices, telling the young from 
generation to generation how great is their 
country’s worth and cost, and how noble and 
beautiful it was to die for it. 

—Putnam. 


We recall the glories and triumphs of the 
union, not for the purpose of humiliating the 
gallant souls that battled against us. In the 
providence of God, the struggle they made has 
but strengthened the bonds of our union. Those 
who fought against us are now of us, and en- 
joy the countless blessings that have come from 
the triumph of the union, and with us they 
should bow their heads and reverently acknowl- 
edge that above all the desires of men move 
the majestic laws of God, evolving, alike from 
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victory and defeat, substantial good for all His 
children. 
—George A. Sheridan. 


I love to believe that no heroic sacrifice is 
ever lost; that the characters of men are mold- 
ed and inspired by what their fathers have 
done; that treasured up in American souls are 
all the unconscious influences of the great deeds 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, from Agincourt to 
Bunker Hill. —James A. Garfield. 


We honor our heroic and patriotic dead by 
being true men, as true men by faithfully fight- 
ing the battles of our day as they fought the 
battles of their day. —David Gregg. 


The war is over. It is for us to bury its pas- 
sions with its dead; to bury them beneath a 
monument raised by the American people to 
American manhood and the American system, 
in order that “the nation shall, under God, have 
a new birth of freedom, and that the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 

—Henry Watterson. 


Selections in Verse 

Peace to the brave who nobly fell 

’Neath our flag, their hope and pride! 
They fought like heroes long and well, 

And then like heroes died. 
Nobly they died in freedom’s name; 

Died our country’s flag to save. 
Forever sacred be their fame 

And green their honored graves. 

—W. T. Adams. 


The New Memorial Day 
Oh, the roses we plucked for the blue, 
And the lilies we twined for the gray, 
We have bound in a wreath, 
And in silence beneath 
Slumber our heroes to-day. 


Over the new-turned sod 

The sons of our fathers stand, 
And the fierce old fight 
Slips out of sight 

In the clasp of a brother’s hand. 


For the old blood left a stain 
That the new has washed away, 
And the sons of those 
That have faced as foes 
Are marching together to-day. 


Oh, the blood that our fathers gave! 
Oh, the tide of our mothers’ tears! 

And the flow of red, 

And the tears they shed, 
Embittered a sea of years. 


But the roses we plucked for the blue, 
And the lilies we twined for the gray, 
We have bound in a wreath, 
And in glory beneath 
Slumber our heroes to-day. 
—Albert Bigelow Paine. 
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Flowers for the Brave 
Here bring your purple and gold, 
Glory of color and scent! 
Searlet of tulips bold, 
Buds blue as the firmament. 


We bring to the quiet dead, 
With a gentle and tempered grief; 
O’er the mounds so mute we shed 
The beauty of blossoms and leaf. 


The flashing swords that were drawn 
No rust shall their fame destroy! 
Boughs rosy as rifts of dawn, 
Like the blush on the cheek of joy. 


Rich fires of the gardens and meads, 
We kindle these hearts above. 
What splendor shall match their deeds; 
What sweetness can match our love? 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Soldier, Rest! 

Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 

Dream of fighting fields no more: 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 

Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 


GOAL BALL 
A Good Game For Primary Grades 
By FLORENCE HEALY 


Goal ball has been found to create a great 
interest in the elementary school. It may be 
played by children from the third year through 
the grades. 

In the high school, basket ball is the game 
that interests, but in most elementary schools 
there is no game which really creates enthusi- 
asm. Goal ball fills this need and develops 
skill in preparation for basket ball. It is the 
kind of a game most teachers are looking for— 
a good active game involving a large number at 
one time and one that retains the interest of 
the children. It is played as follows: 


The game is played with a basket ball. 

Divide floor space as in diagram. 

Game may be played by any number of play- 
ers, but preferably by not more than forty. 

Divide class into two equal teams, team A 
and team B. 

Each team scatters in the part of the field 
assigned in the diagram. 
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Each team sends three players to the goal 
on the opposite side of field (as indicated in 
diagram) to act as goal men. 





CENTRE a 
A B 


x< 




















Each team has a player called “Center,’’ who 
stands in center circle. 

At opening of game the teacher tosses the 
ball up between the centers, who jump for it, 
trying to catch it or bat it to one of their play- 
ers. The ball is then in play and. any player 
may throw it who gets it. 

Object: For team A’ to throw the ball to 
any one of their goal-men and to keep the ball 
from reaching B’s goal-men; and the object for 
team B is to to throw the ball to any one of their 
goal-men and to keep the ball from reaching 
A’s goal-men. 

One point is scored by a team each time one 
of their goal-men catches the ball “on a fly,” 
i.e., before it touches the floor or bounces. 

After a point is scored the ball is given to 
the teacher, who starts the ball in play by 
tossing it up between the “Centers” as in the 
beginning. 

If, however, a goal-man receives a ball after 
it has touched the floor, he quickly throws it 
back to his team. 


Rules 


1. Player must not speak (this has been 
found desirable because of the large number of 
children participating in the game). 

2. When a foul is made the ball is given to 
the “Center” of the opposing team, who starts 
it in play. 

3. Ball must not be held—player must throw 
it as soon as possible after catching it. 

Fouls. 1. Stepping over a line into goal or 
opponent’s field. 

2. Roughness—pushing or snatching ball 
from another player. : 

3. When more than two players of same team 
touch the ball at one time (to prevent crowding 
and develop team work). 

For ordinary class work, the teacher may de- 
cide on time for a game and the team making 
the greatest number of points in that time 
wins. For match games, however, the game 
should be played in two ten-minute halves, with 
five minutes’ rest between halves. 
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SCIENCE IN THE FIRST YEAR IN HIGH 
SCHCOL 
By EDWARD RYNEARSON 


Probably nine-tenths of the problems of the 
high school appear in some form during the 
first year. One of our problems is: How can 
we hold the boy in high school? And a close 
second is: What subjects can be introduced 
into the first year that may be useful if the boy 
drops out? 

As a brief and partial answer to the first let 
me suggest that interest is the great educa- 
tional magnet. No two pupils will be drawn 
along the same path. This diversity adds va- 
riety and zest to the work of the alert teacher 
= always teaches pupils rather than his sub- 
ject. 

In one of my classes in physical geography in 
the Dayton High School, I had a boy who did 
nothing in any of his studies and wanted to 
drop out of school. During the spring flood 
the Miami river had many large bullfrog tad- 
poles. He waded and swam into that icy cur- 
rent and secured two or three dozen of the 
largest specimens I have ever seen. I told him 
and the class all I knew about tadpoles on that 
day and much more the next day. He and his 
specimens were brought before each class in 
the school. Is it necessary for me to say that 
he passed in physical geography? 

Surely one object of a course in science is to 
create and increase an interest in the daily 


phenomena surrounding the child. His obser- , 
vations, comparisons, and judgments can be 


more easily and accurately made than if he 
were to study what the book says about things 
that are entirely foreign to his life. It is far 
more valuable to the boy or girl to observe the 
life, habits, and the ecology of the horse, cow, 
dog, mosquito, fly, birds, fruits, cereals, weeds, 
and germs than to read about those asterias 
vulgaris strongylocentrotus echinodermata, tab- 
ularian and companylarian hydroids. Some of 
our pupils spend time in looking through a mi- 


croscope that might be more profitably spent in. 


the forest or along the streams. If we are sat- 
isfied with the courses offered at present there 
is no reason why your editor should publish 
this. “If we grant that there is a call for a 
course that shall meet more fully the needs of 
pupils in the first year of high school by intro- 
ducing the pupils to science materials in a more 
general and more significant way than is now 
being done, it seems that we must face three 
questions: (1) Should this need be met by 
making the courses that we now have more ele- 
mentary and more significant to the pupils? 
(2) Should we use as a year’s work a number 
of small courses representing the several sci- 
ences? or (3) Should we try to organize a 
course that includes material from all the sci- 
ences but which is not classifiable as any par- 
ticular science?” 

Judging from the usual incorrect manner of 
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indicating by position and by expression the 
answer desired, you know by this time that I 
favor the last method. It would certainly be a 
serious mistake to have six different sciences 
taught as distinct subjects by six teachers. 
While this would give the pupil a taste of men- 
tal sciences, he probably would not understand 
many of the every-day phenomena because they 
can not be fully explained by any one science. 
This course must be so planned as to show the 
scientific bearing that each principle taught has 
upon the other sciences. 

Yes, we shall have some difficulty in finding 
teachers whose education and sympathy are 
sufficiently broad. “There is always the temp- 
tation to specialize on some particular part, 
usually the part which the teacher likes best, 
and about which he knows most. If this temp- 
tation is not resisted, the course ceases to be 
general.” 

Some of our teachers of science have studied 
only one or two sciences and do not appreciate 
how much each science depends upon the oth- 
ers. A teacher of botany should know some 
geology and astronomy. How can he explain 
the different processes of digestion without a 
knowledge of chemistry, the strength of tim- 
ber or the different forms of locomotion with- 
out a knowledge of mechanics, or the work of 
the ear and eye without a knowledge of physics? 

Most of the high schools that have science in 
the first year use either a biological science, usu- 
ally botany or physical geography. Each of 
these is limited in its inherent attractiveness to 
a small group of pupils. “Neither one, as ordi- 
narily taught (and in many schools they are 
taught very ordinarily), lends itself to that ex- 
perimenting that makes science seem to the 
young student a veritable fairyland. Neither 
one alone within the strict limits of the subject 
gives him that glimpse into the wide field for 
which the student longs. Neither one alone is 
so well fitted to stimulate his imagination, fire 
his ambition, engage his whole attention, and 
cause him to work with such intensity as would 
a wise selection from the whole field of science.” 

Professor Peet, of Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
gives four characteristics of the first year pu- 
pils and then pleads for an elementary course in 
general science: “First. It is characteristic 
of young people that they demand quick returns 
or their interest flags. Their desires so often 
run ahead of their ability to handle a subject 
that their interest flags before a distinct goal 
can be reached. 

“Second. The interests of first year pupils 
are what we would call superficial. They spread 
over a large area and do not go deeply. 

“Third. He is optimistic. This must be 
taken into account in considering the work best 
fitted to him. 

“Fourth. He has studied books largely all 
his school days. In daily life he has been sur- 
rounded by many wonderful and fascinating 
things which he has longed to understand. This 
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desire to experiment, to try things and see what 
will happen, often gets him into trouble in the 
city.” 

Now if we are to adapt our course in first 
year science to the pupil it is easy to see that 
it must embrace more than one line of thought 
or interest, and that it must include and ex- 
plain the every-day phenomena of the pupils. 
This means that the course for the city boy will 
not be the same as that for the country boy, 
and there is ample opportunity to have one ex- 
periment for boys and another for girls, each 
within the every-day experience of the one per- 
forming it, and both illustrating a common 
principle. 

There are many questions that arise in 
adopting a general science course for the first 
year. We have mentioned the great difficulty 
in getting competent, sympathetic teachers who 
are able and willing to use the simple, every- 
day phenomena instead of the prescribed classi- 
cal experiments that have little relation to the 
every-day experience of the child. Some time 
ago I asked a young lady substitute teacher to 
take the elementary science. She had taken 
botany, physiology, chemistry, and physics in 
our high school and had continued her science 
work through college. She told me afterwards 
that she worked every night until midnight or 
after to be able to answer the questions of the 
first year science pupils. She is one of our 
regular teachers now. She tried illustrating 
every experiment by homely objects. She 
showed capillary attraction with the lamp-wick, 
the damp wash-rag lying with one end in a 
basin of water and the other hanging over the 
edge, and showed the absence by using the wire 
“dish-rag.”’ All we can say is that teachers 
will meet the demand if it is strong enough. 

It is not necessary that the teacher of first 
year science be a specialist in all of the subjects 
or even in one. In fact, many specialists are 
poor teachers. He needs not so much the 
depths of physics as an appreciation of the 
broad application that can be made to every- 
day phenomena; such as the attachment of the 
motor to the sewing machine, the regulation of 
clocks and watches, the principles of the fireless 
cooker. etc. His knowledge of chemistry may not 
be profound and yet he may be able to lead his 
pupils to understand the action of soap, the nec- 
essary steps in breadmaking, the necessity of 
raising or lowering the amount of nitrogen in 
the soil. His pupils may not be able to under- 
stand the cell-lineage theory, but they should 
get an insight into the cause of the souring of 
milk, the decaying of vegetables, the danger of 
flies, the effect of enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 
He may not be an artist, but the pupils may 
eatch some inspiration if they can be taught to 
beautify their homes by flowers and by pic- 
tures. These statements may seem unsystem- 
atic from the standpoint of any science, but 
from the standpoint of the pupil they are sys- 
tematic because they fit the present need, which 
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no scheme of classification can meet. The 
many interesting affairs do not arrange them- 
selves into a physical group for one year, and 
into a biological group for another, and so on. 

In one high school in the East the course is 
given by lectures by three teachers: biology, 
physics, and chemistry. Each has the pupils 
for a third of the year. This arrangement of 
work does not permit the different sciences to 
be correlated. Only one lecture is given per 
week; no laboratory nor individual work fol- 
lows; no questions are asked of the pupils and 
no credit is given. 

Physiology is used as the basis of the work 
in another high school. Chemistry, with em- 
phasis on the industrial problems, is the center 
of the first year science, which is elective in the 
Girls’ High School of Boston. Biology is re- 
quired by the Board of Regents of New York 
State. Seven periods are given to the subject. 
The course consists of a third of a year of bot- 
any, a third of zodlogy, and a third of physi- 
clogy. The course is not so satisfactory as 
many of its advocates had hoped at the begin- 
ning. 

In most of the schools in the East, where 
there is a course in general science, physics is 
the essential part. Usually no laboratory work 
accompanies the course, it being made up chief- 
ly of demonstration lectures. As Professor 
Caldwell says, “The West has advanced so 
much more rapidly in high school education 
that science stands for much more than in the 
Kast.” 

The work at the Lewis Institute, Chicago, is 
based on physiography. Industrial materials 
and those from physics and chemistry are in- 
troduced in abundance. The course should in- 
troduce the student to scientific methods and 
“develop in him habits which should finally lead 
to intellectual independence.” 

In the Pittsburgh High Schools the teachers 
have prepared a laboratory loose-leaf manual 
for this course. Two pages are given to each 
of the experiments; on the left-hand page the 
different pieces of apparatus to be used are 
named and full directions are given for per- 
forming the experiment; on the right-hand 
page the results of the experiment are to be re- 
corded by the pupil. Last year there was no 
text-book on general science. The work of 
writing a suitable text was divided among 
several of the teachers. This work of the dif- 
ferent teachers was combined and unified. 

At the beginning of each laboratory period, 
the instructor takes from five to eight minutes 
to discuss the experiment for the day, calling 
attention to the thing to be learned from that 
hour’s work, pointing out the difficulties, and 
how to overcome them. The first part of the 
succeeding classroom hour is devoted to a thor- 
ough discussion of the experiment with its ap- 
plication in real life. At this time any blank 
spaces that had not been filled in during the 


(Continued on page 275) 
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Marching to the music of the Victor—Council Bluffs, Ia. 


If you only realized what a valuable part of the school equipment the Victor is, you 
wouldn’t be without one in your school. 

Useful every hour of every day, in every classroom, every grade, every school in 
every part of the country. 

Valuable not only in the teaching and exemplification of music, but in awakening 
dormant mental faculties, quickening the perception, and stirring the interest in all studies. 

The Victor offers the only practical way for the real study of music. It illustrates 
music to the pupils—teaches them through the medium of the actual voices of the world’s 
greatest singers and the actual music of the most famous musicians. 

Then there are special school records to help uplift the ideals and the tastes of the 
children, and you will appreciate their immense value when you know they were made 
by those leading exponents of children’s song, Jessie L. Gaynor and her two daughters; 
by Jennie Kerr, Assistant Supervisor of the New York Public Schools; and the folk 
dance records, under the personal direction of Elizabeth Burchenal, Inspector of Athletics 
for the New York Public Schools, and Organizer and Chairman of the Folk Dance 
Committee of the Playground Association of America. 

These are the things that help make the Victor a vital force in the educational world; 
and the Victor will prcve itself just as great a help in your school as it actually is in 
hundreds of schools tnroughout the country. 

The Victor will eventually have a place in every school. How long before you take 


advantage of it in your school? 

Do this—go to any Victor dealer and have him demonstrate to you just what the Victor can do in 
the education of your pupils. He will be glad of the opportunity and will send a Victor to you so that 
you can make a practical test right in your own schoolroom, 

In the meantime, write to us for booklets and full information. Address your letter or postal to the 

Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES 











April Magazines 
The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has the following on the subject of 
books and bacteria: 


The public school and the public library have brought 
with them the public book, an acknowledged carrier of 
contagion and disseminator of disease. Books are 
known to have infected people with tuberculosis and 
letters have carried scarlet fever and small-pox. An 
extensive inquiry has recently been made regarding the 
disinfection of contaminated school and library books. 
Only nine states and twenty-five cities—those which 
burn and those which use steam, which likewise de- 
stroys—are taking proper precautions in regard to 
the danger of infection from scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
small-pox and occasionally measles. 

Experiments show that moist hot air at 80 C. and 
30 or 40 per cent. humidity for thirty-two hours will 
probably destroy bacteria in closed books, even tubercle 
bacilli in thick layers, without injuring the most deli- 
cate bindings. Public school books should, perhaps, al- 
ways be disinfected before they are given out to a new 
set of pupils. The lack of a really satisfactory method 
has hampered progress heretofore. 


May Magazines 


The World’s Work tells about the country 
schools of Page county, Iowa, which are espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of country children. 
The organizer of these schools is Miss Jessie 
Fields, and the philosophy of her procedure is 
as simple as it is effective. It is to begin with 
the actual life of Page county and spreads out 
from there. For example, the copy books show 
such subjects as this: ‘Why I like to live in 
the country,” “How to make a loaf of bread,” 
“How to make a bed,” “How to use the Bab- 
cock milk tester.” In the grammar lesson, if a 
boy is asked to give an example of a compound 
sentence, he will very likely reply, after a glance 
out of the window for inspiration, “It is the 9th 
of October and the farmers are gathering in 
the apples.” It has been noticed by many vis- 
itors that the Page county school children have 
an unusual capacity for clear oral expression of 
their thoughts. 

In the same magazine Mrs. Clara Brown Ly- 
man gives it as her opinion that the reason 
there are so many restless, inefficient working- 
women is a lack of proper school training. 
Many women lose the best years of their lives, 
she says, floundering about at one thing or an- 
other, in a vain attempt to happen upon the 
place where they fit in. Probably Mrs. Lyman 
knows best about it. But many of the girls 
we see “floundering about” in schools, academic 
and professional, are those who don’t know 
whether they are choosing a life work or are 


going to be married. Properly they hope it 
will be the latter. The work they then prepare 
for is a makeshift and a stop-gap. 


The series of articles on The American Un- 
dergraduate is concluded in the May Century. 
Two distinct criticisms on the training of our 
colleges are these: 


A business man told me that he was recently obliged 
to dismiss one of his college graduates because the 
young man could not see or think of but one way to 
work out a mechanical proposition. His training had 
circumscribed him, cramped, limited and enslaved him 
instead of freeing him. He was unable to move about 
easily in his sphere of chosen activity. He had gained 
a prejudice rather than a principle. He still lived in a 
classroom, though out in the world. His progress was 
waterlogged in academic conservatism. 

Many a graduate takes years to get ovef that explo- 
sive energy of the sophomore, which spends itself with- 
out result. He takes display of energy for real force. ° 
His veins are filled with the hot blood of youth. He 
has not learned to wait. He is inclined to put more 
energy and nervous force into things than they de- 
mand. Like all youth, he is inclined to scatter his 
energy in all directions. He is therefore in danger 
sooner or later of breaking down physically or men- 
tally, or both, and in spending the time which should 
be utilized in serviceableness in repairing the breakages 
of an uneconomic human machine. The average Amer- 
ican graduate rarely needs Emerson’s advice for a lazy 
boy, which was, “Set a dog on him, send him West, do 
something to him.” 


Seribner’s gets after the politely slangy use 
of infinite in this way: 

We are infinitely obliged nowadays to one who gives 
us a lift of a few blocks, and infinitely grateful for 
our Christmas presents. Our greatest and best authors 
vie with one another in bringing this great word down 
from its high estate, and it is only a few days since I 
heard a most fastidious man-of-letters, lecturing in 
Boston, say that the Sunday supplements would be in- 
finitely more diverting if something—I forget what— 
were different. The robin’s note in Fiona Macleod is 
“infinitely winsome”; even as critical a writer as Mrs. 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick speaks of a heroine ‘infinitely 
malleable” through love, and of a fat young German 
musician as feeling “infinite compassion.” That, to be 
sure, is better than Mr. Arnold Bennett’s description of 
a woman as “infinitely stylish.” 


In McClure an article by Maria Moiutessori 
treats of Disciplining Children. It contains 
some sensible and very ordinary suggestions. 
We shall in a future issue give the so-called new 
method of Madame Montessori such attention 
as its merits and advertisements seem to de- 
mand. 
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(Continued from page 257) 
of establishment in a close neighborhood,” or 
that young Copperfield’s bedroom could have 
“smelt like a hackney coach.” But we could 
gaze upon the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar 
Square and assure ourselves that it looks the 
same to-day as when David’s wondering eyes 
gazed upon its newness. 

Near Charing Cross, at number eight, Crav- 
en Street, is the veritable door-knocker which 
looked to Scrooge so like a human face. 

We did not find this an arduous afternoon’s 
work, but if one desired less walking, the ever- 
present busses provide quick and cheap convey- 
ance between the principal points. 

R. C. D.—I have seen as yet no notice of reduced 
rates to the N. E. A. meetings at Chicago. Can you 
inform me about them? 


So far as rallroads are concerned, there will 
be no reduction in fare for the N. E. A. meet- 
ings at Chicago, the republican convention or 
any other gatherings. The lake boats, we un- 
derstand, will make rates as usual. 


MANAGEMENT AND EFFICIENCY 
(Continued from page 253) 
would make the proper kind of shoes, and a 
harnessmaker the best harness, and if I should 
have the best kind of a stop-watch, that would 
record the one-hundredth part of a second, if I 
were working on some ordinary plug of a horse, 
I should not accomplish as much as if I had no 
track but a country road, no wagon but a spring 
wagon, no harness but an ordinary harness, but 
had a thoroughbred to begin with. The differ- 
ence between what a man can do when he is 
or is not adapted to his work is almost infinite. 
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We consider perhaps more practical than most prac- 
tical subjects—the School Excursion; for while it serves 
some particular aim, it also aims at general culture and 
development of character. Pupils then shake off the 
forces which instinctively bind them in school and be- 
come “themselves.” In school they are often sometimes 
better and sometimes worse; but on a School Excursion 
they are living freer, fuller, and richer lives than is 
possible at school; they are in the world and of it. 
Nothing of real interest comes amiss in these excur- 
sions—geography, history, literature, nature study, all 
may be taught, though of course any separate subject 
may form a special study for an excursion. The duty 
of the school is to supply the educational needs of the 
children; hence we cannot afford to stand aloof from 
this method of teaching. 

* * * 


How many school text-books are there? Counting 
separate titles only, Dr. John D. Wolcott, Librarian 
of the United States Bureau of Education, estimates 
that at Jeast a million have been published, and as 
many of these have been lost owing to the lack of a 
means of preservation, a special text-book library in 
addition to the bureau’s regular pedagogical library 
has been established. 

“My estimate as to the number of text-books issued 
since the invention of the art of printing includes both 
school and college text-books,” says Dr. Wolcott, “but 
does not include the works of races other than the 
white race. There is-no way even to guess at the 
number of manuscript text-books used by the ancients 
and the peoples of the East. This estimate, moreover, 
does not include separate editions or revisions of the 
same text-book. 


In fifty-six of the Chicago schools the girls 
are being taught the care of babies and young 
children. 
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mainder of the period of discovery and exploration. 
in May. 


Introductory American History 


By Henry E. Bourne and Elbert J. Benton 


Professors of History in Western Reserve University 


A new book for the sixth grade based on the recommendations of the Committee of Eight of the 
American Historical Association. The purpose of the book is to teach pupils that our civilization has its 
beginnings far back in the history of the Old World, and to enable them to think of our country in its 
true historical setting. About two thirds of the book are given to this introductory history, and the re- 
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About 280 pages, with maps and illustrations. Ready 











Health in Home and Town 


By Bertha M. Brown 
Author of “Good Health for Girls and Boys” 
This book continues the course begun in “Good Health for Girls and Boys.” Its purpose is to em- 


phasize the importance of sanitary surroundings in home and town, and to teach pupils while in school the 
principles that underlie attractive and healthful home making. Illustrated. Ready in May. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 








History for the Common People 

The account of ordinary men written for the 
help of ordinary human beings, such as you 
and I, is history. This is one of the ideas 
forcefully put forth in Professor Robinson’s 
The New History.* 

It is a book to be commended to the atten- 
tion of the aspiring teacher of history, and es- 
pecialiy to him who is bound down by the con- 
ventions of syllabuses and examinations. The 
old history was spectacular; it told of kings, 
generals and eminent murderers. The new his- 
tory is not dramatic; but it gets close to the 
daily life of the common people. It does not 
make so brilliant a tale as the old history, but 
it has the advantage of being eminently true, in 
word, soul, and effect. Momentarily the new 
history is not so agreeable as the old, but it is 
history and it does the duty of history, which 
is to tell us how to do the trick better than they 
of aforetime. 

The teacher of history will probably point 
with pride to the forward stride made by his 
subject as evinced in the improved text-books 
of to-day. Even so, superior as those books 
are over those of a quarter of a century ago, 
if Dr. Robinson’s ideas prevail, as they surely 
will, the great mass of our history books to-day 
will be on the scrap-heap at the end of another 
quarter century. 

“The New History” has no sentiment soft 
and slushy enough to suit the educational dra- 
matizers of history. Rather this: 

History is not infrequently still defined as a record 
of past events, and the public still expect from the his- 
torian a story of the past. But the conscientious his- 
torian has come to realize that he cannot aspire to be 
a good story-teller for the simple reason that, if he tells 
no more than he has good reason for believing to be 
true, his tale is usually very fragmentary and vague. 
Fiction and drama are perfectly free to conceive and 
adjust detail so as to meet the demands of art, but the 
historian should always be conscious of the rigid lim- 
itations placed upon him. If he confines himself to an 
honest and critical statement of a series of events as 
described in his sources, it is usually too deficient in 
vivid, authentic detail to make a satisfactory story. 

The historian is coming to see that his task is essen- 
tially different from that of the man of letters, and 
that his place is rather among the scientists. He is at 
liberty to use only his scientific imagination, which is 
quite different from a literary imagination. It is his 
business to make those contributions to our general un- 
derstanding of mankind in the past which his training 
in the investigation of the records of past human events 

*The New History: Essays Illustrating the Modern 
Historical Outlook. By James Harvey Robinson, Pro- 
fessor of History in Columbia University. 266 pages. 
$1.50 net. Macmillan & Company, New York. 


especially fit him to make. He esteems the events he 
finds recorded, not for their dramatic interest, but for 
the light that they cast on the normal and generally 
prevalent conditions which gave rise to them. It makes 
no difference how dry a chronicle may be if the occur- 
rences that it reports can be brought into some assign- 
able relation with the more or less permanent habits 
and environment of a particular people or person. 


Brief Mention 


The Boys’ Parkman: 
works of Francis Parkman. 
Hasbrouck. Illustrated. 187 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

The teacher of history who inculcates a love 
for historical reading is doing effective work. 
In American history he will find Parkman’s 
works the best food for the development of this 
taste. This book of selections is well designed 
as an aid in this line. Fiske, Rhodes, Schonler, 
and McMaster might well be treated in the same 
way. 

Democratic England. By Percy Alden, M.P., late 
warden of Mansfield House University Settlement, au- 
thor of “Unemployment as a National Question.” Cloth. 
271 pages. $1.50 net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

That man is a cursory reader of the news- 
papers who does not know that in many re 
spects the English are more democratic than the 
Americans. But it will profit and perhaps sur- 
prise the careful peruser of the public prints to 
read Mr. Alden’s summary of the democratic 
and socialistic movements in his country. The 
chapter on old-age pensions, and state insur- 
ance against sickness are especially interesting 
to the reader on this side of the sea. 

Study of the Paragraph. By Helen Thomas, M.A., 
formerly Instructor in English in the Lexington 
(Mass.) High School. Cloth, 12mo, 125 pages. Price, 
50 cents. American Book Company, New York. 

Here are carefully arranged exercises for 
high school students. The author’s ingenious 
point of view, that the construction of a para- 
graph is like the proof of a proposition in ge- 
ometry, has obvious advantages and perhaps 
some pitfalls. The instance on the notion of 
“nroving” the topic sentence, gives one the feel- 
ing that composition is necessarily argumenta- 
tion. Conceiving the topic sentence first as the 
“nurpose” of the paragraph, then as its “cause” 
and finally as something “to be proved,” is a 
bit troublesome. Otherwise the book is clear 
and orderly and should be a help to teachers in 
the high schools. 

Grammar and Thinking. A Study of the Working 
Conception in Syntax. By Alfred Dwigh Sheffield, for- 
merly of the staff of Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary. 190 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Selections from the historical 
Compiled by Louise S. 
pages. 60 cents, net. 
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Over 2500 School Boards 


are Protecting Free Text Books 


so as to nearly DOUBLE their Lives and PROTECT 
THE HEALTH of the SCHOOL CHILDREN by pro- 
viding a Sanitary method of transferring Soiled Books 
from one pupil to another. 


The Holden Adjustable One- 
Piece Book Cover 


Is made from Pure Unadulterated Fibres—strongest known—especially MESHED and WOVEN to WITHSTAND WEAR 
Guaranteed for a Full School Year—Not an ounce of wood pulp in a thousand carloads. 


Our Price-—(to ALL School Boards)—considering Quality and Results IS SO LOW THAT IMITATIONS cannot COMPETE. 
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Hurrah for analytic speech! Modern lan- 
guage isn’t going to the bow-wows. We lose 
inflections as we find better ways of showing 
relations in thought and mental attitude, and 
we do both in proportion as we grow reason- 
able. To be sure we lose something in rhyth- 
mic beauty, but we gain in economy of means 
to end and in precision. In modern grammar- 
study, ancient prejudices and empty terms are 
out of place, as well as the synthetic method. 
For all this and more see “Grammar and 
Thinking.” It is, however, no book for babes. 

The Improvement of Rural Schools. By Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford, 
Junior, University. 76 pages. 35 cents. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The thoughtful have become intensely inter- 
ested in rural problems during the past decade. 
Our recent censuses have shown, each more 
clearly than the last, that the country is not 
keeping pace with the cities in growth of popu- 
lation. Large rural areas actually lost in pop- 
ulation 1900-1910. Can the rural school aid 
in bringing the people “back to the soil”? Gen- 
erally the writers on education have found the 
city school problems of more interest. This is 
a departure in which the author points out the 
disadvantages which the rural schcol meets in 
the inexperienced and untrained teachers, the 
isolated and underpaid teachers working in the 
poorly equipped plants. Mr. Cubberley’s pro- 
posals for the uplift are: (1) more money, (2) 


better organization, and (3) better supervision. 
The treatment is direct and convincing. 

The Status of the Teacher. By Arthur C. Perry, Jr., 
Ph.D. 78 pages. 35 cents. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

“The parent who says to the teacher: ‘I pay 
taxes; you are my employee; you must promote 
my child because I tell you to,’” and “The 
teacher who reports to the parent with an air 
of personal injury, ‘Your boy annoys me very 
much in the classroom,’ ” evidence the need of 
an appreciation of the teacher’s status by both; 
not merely her legal rights and duties, but like- 
wise her professional and social relations. Prin- 
cipal Perry has set forth “the traditional and 
rational grounds” upon which the teacher un- 
dertakes to perform her duties,—by specific 
illustrations and at the same time in the light 
of fundamental principles. 

Books Received 

Expert Typewriting. A Complete Course in Touch 
Typewriting. By Rose L. Fritz, winner of thirteen 
consecutive Championship Typewriting Contests, and 
Edward H. Eldridge, Ph.D., Head of Department of 
Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, author 
of “Shorthand Dictation Exercises.” Cloth, oblong oc- 
tavo, 181 pages, with forms and diagrams. Price, 85 
cents. 

Business Forms for use in connection with the above. 
Pad, 8x10% inches. Price, 20 cents. American Book 
Company, New York. 
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TEACHERS! 


THE PROPER WAY TO 
EDUCATE 


first seven years of their existence, children 
eive practically all of their education, through the 
is, they learn gladly. Do not curse them with 
forced upon them in other ways; for, as Edison 
en a child hates its school, the trouble is with the 
school rather than with the child.” The kind of graduates that can step out 
I day, ae ee penta is absolutely indispensable in of a business school into a new position and 
ivenile education. Whatever the subject in the school- i ‘ 
som, by its means it is made a living thing, and is photo- make good, are the kind that build up the 
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In the presentation of moving pictures, care must be ° ° 
taken that they be without flicker, clear and true, without new Smith Premier Model 10, where prac- 
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number of educational subjects 4 - 
Sane bine icin, Aiaol. cae are graduating operators whose high average 
of efficiency builds up the reputations of 
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A NEW SERIES IN COTRELL & LEONARD 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR Do away with the commencement Dress Problem 


Firman’s Progressive — 
Lessons in English snot 


Costume for 


Graduation 
CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES and other exercises 





in 
Normal Schools 
High Schools 
Academies 


They are children’s instruction books. The 
mechanics of language precedes expression. The 
practical element is emphasized. Language is 
taught through expression. Grammar is gradual- 
ly, but thoroughly, taught. The whole course is . 
a cumulative review. Princigal's Sawn ee See 











PUBLISHED IN TWO BOOKS Graduating Exercises 


Book I (For Grades Four, Five and Six) - 40c are rendered attractive and impressive by the use of 


BOOK II (For Grades Seven and Eight) - 60c . A PS d GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money 
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Willis’s Elementary Physiology. For Advanced 
Grades. By John Calvin Willis, A.M., Ph.D., M.D., au- 
thor of “Essentials of Health and Outlines of Psychol- 
ogy.” Cloth, 12mo, 400 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
80 cents. American Book Company, New York. 


The American Government. By Frederick J. Haskin. 
389 pages. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Experiments in Educational Psychology. By Daniel 
Starch, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 183 pages. 
90 cents net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Outline of a Course in the Philosophy of Education. 
Edited by John Angus MacVannel, Ph.D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 204 pages. 90 cents 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Thoughts on Education, Chosen from the Writings 
of Matthew Arnold. Edited by Leonard Huxley, 284 
pages. $1.50 net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


Pure Foods, their Adulteration, Nutritive Value and 
Cost, by John C. Olsen, Professor of Analytical Chem- 
istry, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., Editor 
of “Van Nostrand’s Chemical Annual,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, 210 pages, illustrated, 80 cents. Ginn & Com- 


pany. 


There was a story current in Oxford in my under- 
graduate days to the effect that Jowett, when asked by 
a pupil whether logic was a science or an art, replied: 
“Neither, it’s a dodge.” If the same question had been 
put in regard to education, I think that there were 
many who would have given a similar answer. . 

I referred a moment ago to the array of cheap manuals 
on the psychology of teaching. On no subject are so 
many second and third-rate books written as on educa- 
tion. These popular text-books are read far too widely 
by the public, and, I regret to say, are too often pre- 
scribed to teachers for study and examination. It is 
so easy to take views at secondhand, diluted into popu- 
lar form, and presented as cut and dried solutions of 
problems which are difficult and complex. Says Min- 
sterberg, “Neither great systems nor imposing thoughts 
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characterize the pedagogy of our age. The whole edu- .- 
cational trade does its business to-day with small coin.” 
And all the time there are great books, easily accessible 
to the general reader, which are full of profound truth 
on the end and principles of education. Among such 
works I may refer to John Locke’s Thoughts Concern- 
ing Education; and Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a Uni- 
versity. Or, to mention the greatest of them all, there 
is more to be learnt by the student of education from 
a translation of the Republic of Plato than from all 
the writings of the Herbartians, German, British, and 
American, put together.—W. G. de Burgh. 
* * * 


“The cells of our body never learn what the 
character of the food which we eat really is.” 
This sentence, delivered at a recent meeting of 
Swiss men of science, concisely defines a mod- 
ern view-point of nutrition which is rapidly be- 
coming prominent. Before they leave the ali- 
mentary tract the foodstuffs which we eat are 
broken up into fragments that serve as the real 
food of the body. Complex carbohydrates are 
resolved into sugar; fats are split into glycerol 
and fatty acids; proteins yield an aggregation 
of characteristic substances. Indeed, the main 
function of digestion, according to The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, is to put 
these comparatively simple “building-stones” 
at the disposal of the internal tissue cells so 
that they can select, or further rearrange them 
as the special functions require. Whether it is 
meat or cereals that we eat is, after all, largely 
a matter of indifference, for they all furnish 
similar digestion fragments, so long as the 
digestive processes perform their duty. 


Twine laurels to lay o’er the Blue and the Gray, spread 
wreaths where our heroes rest; 

Let the song of the North echo back from the South 
for the love that is truest and best! 

Twine wreaths for the tombs of our Grant and our 
Lee, one anthem for Jackson and Meade. 

And the flag above you is the banner for me—one 


people in name and in deed! 
—Samuel E. Kiser. 
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(Continued from page 255) 
of these were sawn boards and the smaller 
pieces of timber for various uses in the con- 
struction of the new house. The heavy timbers 
were cut and hewn in the woods. The pine 
lumber we went to Portage Falls to get, nine 
miles away. 

At last, after some years of gathering mate- 
rials and other preparations, we were ready to 
raise the frame of the new house. The thing 
now in order was a “raising bee.” All able- 
bodied men within the compass of a mile or two 
were invited to the bee. Great preparations 
were made for this grand occasion—one of the 
most important in the life of a farmer. All the 
good things the housewife could devise were 
prepared in its honor. Cakes in great variety, 
the richest and the best that could be made, 
lemonade and other “soft drinks” were pro- 
vided. 

The bee over, the finishing of the house weht 
on, slowly—very slowly. It was a long time 
before it was completed. My father was very 
particular to have everything well done, and 
the carpenter, a slow mortal at best, took his 
own time for it. 

The one thing about the house for which my 
father had the most care, was the chimney with 
the accompanying fireplace. In the old house 
was a liberal fireplace with its cranes and hooks 
and chains, and the new one must be built on 
a still more liberal and better plan. At the 
end—what was his disappointment to find that 
the chimney smoked! This was a sore trial to 
my father. It had to be reconstructed and 
made to “draw.” 

This new fireplace would hold, at a low esti- 
mate, an eighth of a cord of wood prepared for 
the purpose. This wood was piled up at the 
side of the fireplace ready for the morning fire. 
There was a “back log,” and the “little back 
log,’ designed to go on the top of the big one. 
Then there was a fore stick, a log of no mean 
dimensions, and between this and the back logs 


was ample space for filling in with the small 
wood. When once fully afire, this pile made 
an astonishing blaze, with intense heat. 

The crane was strong and ample for holding 
the kettles, large and small, that were required 
for cooking and other housekeeping purposes. 
Generous provision was made for a brick oven 
in which to do the baking of the household. A 
smaller fireplace was arranged in the bedroom 
intended for my father and mother. 

I remember well when all these gave way to 
the modern stove. With this change came 
much of increased comfort and reduction of 
labor, but at the same time there was a loss 
that we all felt, and none more than my father 
and the children, who always enjoyed the 
bright, cheerful blazing fire. It is true that in 
cold weather we found it difficult to warm more 
than one side at a time; but what of that?—-we 
could readily change sides, and there was a 
pleasant glow of warmth from the open fire 
that the stove never gives. However, consider- 
ations of economy and labor-saving prevailed, 
and the old-fashioned fireplace and brick oven 
had to be sacrificed for the introduction of 
more modern methods in heating and baking. 

Before the advent of the stove and range, we 
used as a partial substitute for the old brick 
oven, a tin oven, a sort of reflector that was 
placed before the open fireplace, in which were 
set the loaves of bread or pies to be baked. It 
was so constructed with flaring sides and top, 
as to catch the rays of heat and concentrate 
them on the contents of the oven. This was a 
sort of connecting link between the brick oven 
and the stove, and as such served a very good 
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purpose. Then came in, too, the open Franklin 
stove, which was placed in the parlor, a room 
only used on state occasions. It was, indeed, a 
very meager substitute for the fireplace as its 
capacity for wood was scarcely one-tenth that 
of the latter. It gave, however, an open fire, 
and in this way reminded one of by-gones. 

Under the whole house was a superb cellar. 
That was the place where the vegetables, fruits, 
meats, and other necessary supplies for the 
household were stored. This was always well 
filled, and it was a sight well calculated to make 
a farmer quite contented to go into the cellar 
after the apples, potatoes, and other vegetables 
were stored away for winter use. There was 
the cider barrel, the vinegar barrel, the pork 
barrel, the beef barrel, the barrel of apple 
sauce, the great bins filled to overflowing with 
such apples as are seldom seen nowadays, in 
every variety, and the great potato bin with its 
ample store. I have rarely seen such a sight as 
my father’s cellar presented in those halcyon 
days. All this greatly added to our comfort 
and convenience, and my father and mother 
lived many years to enjoy these hard-earned 
enlargements. 

(These chapters, which include the boyhood 
and school life of Doctor Sheldon, will be con- 
cluded in the June number. The autobiog- 
raphy entire, in book form, is published by 
The Ives-Butler Company, 31-33 East Twenty- 
seventh Street, New York.) 
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(Continued from page 266) 
laboratory period are filled. The remainder of 
this classroom period is devoted to text-book 
recitation and demonstration work. The sec: 
ond classroom period is devoted to text-bock 
recitation entirely. All the tests are based upon 
the manual and the classroom work with equal 
credit for each. Scores of applications to com- 
mon things are made in class, and many sub- 
jects are discussed and developed in a way that 
could hardly be done in more advanced scien‘ 2, 
since the more advanced course would assume 
an understanding that does not exist. 

In a written report to me last spring about 
his work, one of the instructors said: “I have 
noticed three periods in the work. The first 
was the preliminary ‘spirit,’ during which the 
most intense interest was manifested and the 
teacher had to do most of the work, particu- 
larly in explaining the text. The pupils’ ideas 
were scarce, and their hands were distressingly 
awkward, but nevertheless the work went along 
smoothly. The second period was the long, 
humdrum, exhausting one during which one 
questioned whether much was being accom- 
plished. The pupils were inclined to be lazy 
and required constant urging. The third pe- 
riod is now on. Pupils are showing that many 
things really ‘stuck.’ They recite from the text 
book quite well, whereas in the beginning it 
was almost impossible to get a clear discussion 
of even the shortest paragraph. One of the 
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objects of elementary science teaching is to fur- 
nish a large number of facts and experiences 
and to enable the pupil to discuss each intelli- 
gently. I think a great deal has been done in 
both respects. A healthy scientific spirit seems 
to prevail, students are constantly asking about 
all sorts of things that they have noticed at 
home or about the city, and are making appli- 
cations of principles learned in school.” 

It is surprising how the fire and steam of a 
live-wire teacher can arouse and interest boys 
and girls in soap and water, hot-air dispensers, 
gas meters, shocking wires, and other every- 
day experiences. Each one of the teachers is 
enthusiastic over the results of last year and 
they are doing excellent work. Some of the 
teachers of English have spoken of the eager- 
ness of the pupils to write on the results of 
many of their experiments. 

In closing let me briefly give some of the ar- 
guments for a course in elementary science in 
the first year of our high schools. 

I. More boys will remain in school because 
they can see some connection between school 
and life. 

II. The boys who drop out during, or at the 
end of the first year, will have a mass of knowl- 
edge, much of which they will continually use 
through life. 

III. The home and school will be drawn 
closer together because the parents will recog- 
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College and Votes for 
Women : 

“As to votes,” said the Ma- 
jor, “it’s a case of half-knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. The 
most. able women that I happen 
to know, the most thoroughly 
trained and schooled in hard 
mental.work, those that seem to 
me the deepest thinkers, don’t 
want votes for women. Of 
course college at its best is only 
a step, but it is a step toward 
sound thinking. I should be in- 
clined to argue that college for 
a girl was a step toward giving 
her such a grasp upon human 
affairs and the conditions of life 
as would incline her to leave 
votes where they are, and spend 
her strength in other forms of 
expression. So if Maria sends 
herself to college, Van Pelt, it 
may be a process in the making 
of a really able anti-suffragist 
who will understand herself, 
and other women and men, and 
can sift the chaff out of an ar- 
gument. If the suffragists are 
to be beaten they will be beaten 
by the rest of women — those 
who have found their vocation 
and are happy in it; those who 
are busy, at least, whether hap- 
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py or not, and cannot be ha- 
rangued into excitement about 
politics, and those of first-rate 
mental powers and deep experi- 
ence, who can turn the whole 
matter over in their minds and 
conclude that woman suffrage 
would not help society. At any 
rate, woman suffrage or not, the 
way out lies in the direction of 
more power in the human mind, 
male and female, and not in 
less.”—Harper’s for May. 


Lew Morris, a Kansas City 
character of local renown, was 
standing on the corner of Thir- 
teenth street and Grand ave- 
nue one Sunday morning, when 
a polite stranger accosted him: 

“Would you kindly tell me, 
sir, how to find the Second Pres- 
byterian Church?” 

“God bless me, stranger,” fer- 
vently responded Lew, “I don’t 
even know where the first Pres- 
byterian Church is!”—Every- 
body’s. 


Textbook Exhibit 
The New York public library 
has been recently exhibiting a 
collection from the largest li- 
brary of rare and interesting 


text-books in the world. The 
collection is the property of 
George A. Plimpton, a member 
of the firm of Ginn & Co. Es- 
pecially noteworthy is the ex- 
hibit of arithmetics, which be- 
gins with a manuscript of Boe- 
thius, dating from the eleventh 
century. There are other manu- 
script treatises of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, works 
of only sufficient scholarship to 
aid the monks in their compu- 
tation of the church calendar. 
A copy of the first printed 
arithmetic, published in Treviso 
in 1478, is included, as is also a 
manuscript of the first Euro- 
pean algebra, dating from 1400. 
Algebra and geometry in first 
editions and manuscripts, in- 
cluding an Arabic manuscript of 
the works of Euclid and an al- 
gebra translated from the Ara- 
bic of the ninth century, are 
features. 


The Latest About Mary 
Mary had a little lamb, 
Growing thin and thinner; 
She wrapped it in a paper bag 
And cooked that lamb for din- 
ner. —Judge. 
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Come to North 
Michigan this sum- 
mer. It is a veritable 
VACATION 
LAND, and there 
is a most beautiful 
book containing 
hundreds of photos 
and brief descrip- 
tions of it all, that 
may be had for the 
asking. 
“MICHIGAN IN 
SUMMER?” is its 
title. 


Address: 


(Continued from page 276) 
nize the increased interest taken by the child in 
the science phenomena of the home, of the in- 
dustries, of the environment, and of the human 
body. 

IV. The pupil gets confidence in his own ob- 
servation and judgments. 

V. A general view of the entire field is ob- 
tained before any division is studied deeply. 

VI. It may assist the pupils to find them- 
selves more quickly and thus avoid some of the 
misfits. 

VII. Subjects like agricultural science de- 
pend upon practically all of the sciences, and 
they cannot be taught separately by different 
people. The intimate dependence of one upon 
the other cannot be shown. 


From statistics gathered at Teachers’ College, it ap- 
pears that fifty per cent of all che teachers are under 
twenty-four years of age, and that fifty per cent have 
had less than four years of experience as teachers; that 
twenty-five per cent have had only one year’s expe- 


rience or less; that fifty per cent have only a high 
school education or less; that the average time of serv- 
ice of a teacher before quitting the “profession” is 
about four years. This last fact means that 125,000 
beginners enter the ranks every year. To this vast 
army of raw recruits our normal schools and other 
schools for training teachers make a contribution of 
less than one teacher in six. All this means that as 
| yet the teaching profession does not exist. 
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ALBERT FLANAGAN 


The news of the sudden death 
of Albert Flanagan on March 
15th came as a painful shock to 
his many friends. He appeared 
to be in the best of health, hope- 
ful, vigorous and cheerful. So 
little did he himself foresee the 
end that he had made all ar- 
rangements for a trip to Ber- 
muda with Mrs. Flanagan. 

He was fifty-seven years of 
age. The A. Flanagan Com- 
pany at Chicago, of which he 
was the founder and the head, 
had been developed by close ap- 
plication and strict adherence to 
honest business dealings, from 
very modest beginnings to the 
prominence it occupies at pres- 
ent in the educational publish- 
ing field. 

Mr. Flanagan felt encouraged 
to think of retiring and enjoy- 
ing the well-earned reward of 
his work in peace and comfort, 
but the summons came which 
called him from the midst of 
his labors to his eternal home, 
leaving his beloved wife, who 
had been the joy of his life, his 
children, his brothers and other 





relatives and friends to mourn 
their loss. | 

Mr. Flanagan was a native of | 
Ohio. Later his family settled | 
in Wisconsin, where he went to| 
school and began his life work. 
Soon after his graduation from 
the high school at Fort At-| 
kinson, Wisconsin, he took up! 


teaching. His experience cov- 
ered district and graded schools 
and yielded him a_ practical 
knowledge of the needs of teach- 
ers. In 1883 he married Miss 
Sara McMahon, of Watertown, 
Wisconsin, whose love and de- 
votion sustained and cheered 
him in the struggles attending 
the building up of a publishing 
business, and who gave to his 
home that charm, whose genial 
spell was felt by everybody 
whose privilege it was to visit 
there. 

In the same year he went to 
Chicago and became identified 
with the Practical Teacher, then 
published by W. L. Klein. Soon 
after he acquired the exclusive 
publishing rights and with the 
magazine as a nucleus he began 








WASHINGTON 


Every school should be decorated with 
plastic reproductions of both ancient 
and modern sculpture. Our special 
school catalogue shows illustrations of 
the beautiful work that we produce; the 
very best goods of their kind on the 
market, at very moderate prices. 
Special quotations given to schools. 
a free copy of our catalogue. Address 
THE FLORENTIN E ALABASTER CO.,. 
6 E. KINZIE 8T., DEPT. D, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the issuing of books. Trainer’s 
“How to Teach and Study U. S. 
History” was the first book 
brought out by him. This was 
followed by teachers’ aids and 


supplementary reading books of 
many kinds. 

In 1900 the A. Flanagan Com- 
pany was organized, with the 
founder of the house as presi- 
dent. The spacious quarters oc- 
cuvied by the firm have become 
the favorite book center for the 
teachers of Chicago and nearby 
localities. 

The whole life of Albert 
Flanagan has been consecrated 
to education. Sincere, always 
cheerful, deeply religious, up- 
rivht, helpful, he has won hosts 
of friends, whose sympathy goes 
out to her who feels the be- 
reavement most deeply. His life 
was a useful one and a blessing 
to the world. 


The Song Sparreow’s Toilet 
A splash into a silver brook, 
A dainty little dipping; 
A dart into a quiet nook, 
With all his feathers drip- 
ping; 
A little shake, a little tweak, 
To stir up every feather; 
A pretty preening with his beak 
To lay them all together; 
A stretch of wings, some fluffy 
shakes, 
A flash—he’s flown away! 
That is how the sparrow makes 
His toilet for the day. 
—Christian Standard. 


Good News 


The little birds fly over, 
And O how sweet they sing! 
To tell the happy children 
That once again ’tis spring. 


Here blooms the warm red clove 
There peeps the violet blue, 
O happy little children, 
God made them all for you. 








HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educa- 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Microscopes, Magnifiers, Dissecting Instruments, 
Weights& Measures, Balances, _ Rules, 
Protractors, Color QQgAYNGiS Wheels and Discs, 
Thermometers, Baro meters, Hygromet- 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, Magnets, Batteries, 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos. 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemical 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat- 
alogue containing over 1,400 articles for school use, 

‘CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Place to Rest and Get Well 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. 
of every description for the successful 
Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 


Write Sister Superior, 


‘SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ideal for all run down conditions. 
treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and 


Baths and apparatus 
tomach 
or Dr, Stack for Booklet J, 
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Esterbrook 


RAYS (UNM aaiky 





Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
Works: CAMDEN, N. J, 95 John St., New York 

















| pears affixed to its head or neck 





Something New In Drawing Studies 


gj A Graded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 
These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. They offer a prac 
} tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
4 idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- * 
ment. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as can be made with few 
tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as ave found in this course 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
PER SET, 25 CENTS 


»|| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
| BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











) poses besides catching criminals. 











CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY HOOVER BROS., Agents 
80 Wabash Avenue 418 E, oth St. 
American Teachers’ Agency 
WANTS TEACHERS, men and women, for High Schools, all branches, and elementary, all 
grades. Good salaries. No charge until located by us. Personal attention given to each case. 


A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., Mgr., Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Send for registration blank. 


THE AGENCY FOR ee ee TEACHERS 


We are in need of Qualified Teachers, for every 
Foe Seer — eer = —— > 3 =<—484 department of school work, throughout the entire 
pr a West. Booklet, “How to Apply for a School and 

Secure Promotion,”’ with laws of certification of 


“ROCKY NT / TEACH CHERS' teachers, free to members or sent postpaid for fifty 


AGENCY et ORES Tl dum Dia iuatsetmy cents in stamps. Write us to-day. 
WM. RUFFER, A.B., Manager. 
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An Insect Vegetable 


An old acquaintance of mine, 
Captain Lynch, of Rhode Is- 
land, has spent ‘much of his life 
in sealing off Cape Horn, and 
he has many strange stories to 
tell of the people and customs 
and the animal and vegetable 
life he finds there. Among other 
things, he has told me of a cu- 
rious insect found in the Island 
of New Zealand, which, on 
reaching maturity, undergoes an 
udd transformation. In the ear- 
ly stages of its growth the in- 
sect is a perfect caterpillar, 
about three to three and a half 
inches long, and it habitually 
buries itself a few inches under- 
ground. 

When the Aweto, as it is 
called, is full grown there ap- 






















a fungus-like growth which 
takes root and grows to a height 
of six or seven inches, and close- 
ly resembles a bullrush, with 
the brown head showing above 
ground. The root grows into 
the body of the insect, complete- 
ly filling it, so that it is changed 
from an-animal-to a vegetable 
formation. 

This process does not affect 
the looks of the caterpillar in 
the least, and when it is finished 
this strange insect-vegetable dies 
and becomes hard and brown— 
a wooden caterpillar, just like 
a root, but retaining the perfect 
shape of a caterpillar.—The 
Progressive Teacher. 


























New Uses of the Dictograph 


The detective dictograph has 
been used for many odd pur- 






When Torrey and Alexander, 
the revivalists, were holding 
their meetings in Philadelphia, 
in 1909, there was a demand for 
seats far beyond the 5,000 ca- 
pacity of the armory in which 
they preached. By request, Mr. 
Turner installed a dictograph 
transmitter, suspending it from 
the ceiling about three feet 
above the speaker’s head and 
six feet in front of him. The 
wires from his transmitter ‘were 
connected, by a specially con- 
structed apparatus, with 2,500 
telephones, whose subscribers 
heard the service in their homes. 
At the same time wires were 
run to Bethany Church, where 
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a large horn in the pulpit gave 
out the sound to 2,500 more au- 
ditors, so that, altogether, 10,- 
000 people heard the music and 
preaching at once. 

The dictograph has been used 





also to study the minor activity 
of Mt. Vesuvius between erup- 
tions; 


when undisturbed by men; in 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
and in the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, to permit the man- 
agers to hear the rehearsals on 
the stage from their private of- 
fices; to enable Representatives 
in Congress, while sitting in 
their rooms in the office build- 
ing, to hear the debates on the 
floor of the House.—World’s 
Work. 


No Joke 

Mother (who is helping her 
son with his history lesson) — 
“You have written this topic 
very well, my dear, but D-u- 
k-a-n-e does not spell Du 
Quesne.” 

Son—“I know that, ma, but 
the kid that corrects my paper 
wouldn’t know what I meant if 
I spelled it right.”—American 
Primary Teacher. 

Teachers 

“How to Apply for a School 
and Secure Promotion,” with 
laws of certification of teachers 
of the Western States. Pre- 
pared by experienced school men, 
Sent postpaid for fifty cents in 
stamps. Address: Rocky Moun- 
tain Teachers’ Agency, 1545 
Glenarm, Denver, Colo., Wm. 
Ruffer, A. B., Mer. 

Not a Small Mission 

You will agree with us that 
to change existence into life, or 
to make life more abounding, 
is not a small mission. It is ac- 
complished by the bestowal of 
the greatest of blessings—health 
and strength. It is the mission 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and is 
so well fulfilled by this great 
medicine that in thousands and 
thousands of homes the name, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is always 
spoken with gratitude. 


We are glad to say so much | 


that is so fully deserved. 


| 
Rest and Health to Mother and child 


Mrs. Wrnstow’s Sootui1nc Syrup | 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS | 
by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their | 
CHILDREN WHILE _ TEETHING, | 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. It | 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the | 
GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURE 
WIND COLIC, and is the best eno 
for DIARRHGA It is absolutely | 
harmless. 








Be sure and ask for “Mrs | 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no | 


other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


to enable a man to hear | 
the sounds made by wild beasts | 





Teachers’ Agencies 


ae R 1S W EI TEACHERS’ 


AGENG 
ESTABLISHED 


VLDITORILM Bl 
POSITIONS FILLED 


clloge’s Agency 


AN AGENCY 
ian “TF ne 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 28 E. Jackson Boulevard Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 
Washington, 1845 U Street Denver, 920 Central Savings Bank Berkeley, Cal., 216! Shattuck Ave. 
Orangeburg, 70 College St., Building Los Angeles, 243 Douglas Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


—_———— H. E. REED, Manager 
eu 420 8 37-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y 
Syracuse is an educational center. We have exceptional facilities for 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circula 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. Albert, Manager, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” 
carefully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 
Sent free. Western offices: Spokane, Washington; Boise, Idaho. 


THE 


ILDING 





31 Union Sq., New York 
Twenty-first year, same manager. Has 
served tnousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 














“A, glad hand and a square deal,’ is what one teacher said of our service. Try it yourself. 


Inquire of any office about opportunities for next Fall. 
CHICAGO—Steinway Hall 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, (Inc.) sor Gonk pete 


Spokane, Wash.—Peyton Block. Lincoln, Neb.—First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Teachers who contemplate coming to Chicago for the N. E. A. are invited to use our office 
to receive their mail and meet their friends, etc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 








ACENCY 


Consult us and be sure. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHER 8’ 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. 
“Established since 1855.” 
(Re RN aR 


| CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor . . . 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





Send for Circulars 
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Spring Humors 
Come to most people and cause many 
troubles, — pimples, boils and _ other 
eruptions, besides loss of appetite, that 
tired feeling, biliousness, indigestion 
and headache. 

The sooner you get rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The Spring Medicine par excellence 
as shown by unequaled, radical and 
permanent cures. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 


= Make $20 a ae 


with our wonderful Champion Picture 

Machine, Takes, develops, finishes 

4 photo in half minute; 300 an hour. 

= o dark room. Experience unneces- 

- Photo Post Cards and Buttons 

all the rage! You coin money any- 
Small investment; 

profits. Be your own boss, Write 

for Free Book, Testimonials, etc. 

AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO GO. 

424 Nehoe Bik, 








Chicago, Ill. | 





| 
& 
Supplementary 4rithmetic 
(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 
Address Department D 





Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIxTH AvE., NEw York 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1912, 


Registration, July 2. Instruction, July 3 

—August 14. Many new features are 

planned for the coming summer. For Bul- 

letin of Information, address the Director, 
Dr. W. V. BINGHAM, 

71 Dartmouth Hall, HANOVER, N. H. 





We publish the Bercy, 
Du Croquet, Sauveur 
and other well-known 
methods. 




















‘MENEELY& CO. yareer 
The Old — us. B ELLS 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 

Established SCHOO 
nearly 140 years age. | & iB 


THE FIRST STEP away from self- 
respect is lack of care in personal cleanliness; 
the first move in building up a proper pride 
in man, woman, or child, is a visit to the 
Bathtub. You can’t be healthy, or pretty, 
or even good, unless you are clean. 
It pleases everyone. 


HAND SAPOLIO. 


The Dartmouth Summer 
School 


The Dartmouth summer school, 
after ten successful years, is to 
be reorganized and made an in- 
tegral part of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. To this end the trustees 
of the college have recently ap- 
propriated a generous sum for 
its support. 

The directorship of the reor- 
ganized summer session has been 
given to Professor W. V. D. 
Bingham, formerly of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 
Professor Bingham occupies the 
chair of psychology and educa- 
tion formerly held by Professor 
Horne. His plans for the com- 
ing summer session include sev- 
eral additional courses designed 
especially for high school teach- 
ers, as well as a large variety of 
instruction in the regular col- 
lege branches. Advanced 
courses leading to the master’s 
degree will be offered as here- 
tofore. Public lectures and en- 
tertainments are being = ar- 
ranged, and the social features 
of the session will be made more 
prominent; but one of the chief 
summer attractions to teachers 
will still be the opportunity for 
six weeks of country life among 
the New Hampshire hills. In- 
struction will begin July 3d and 
continue until August 14th. 


The Process 

Finding one of her pupils in 
peculiar distress over his lesson, 
a teacher in a primary school 
inquired as to the trouble. The 
boy stated this arduous prob- 
lem: 

“If Richard has three red ap- 
ples and John has four, how 
many have they both together?” 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 








“Is that so very hard?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“But surely,” the teacher con- 
tinued, “you know already that 
three and four make seven. 
There can be no trouble about 
that.” 

“I know that, ma’am,” was 
the pathetic response. “But the 
process! It’s the process that 
wears me out!”—Lippincoilt’s. 


Peary on Amundsen 

Rear-Admiral Peary, in the 
May World’s Work, shows how 
far apart the two poles are in 
other respects than mere dis- 
tance. An explorer at the North 
Pole would be standing on the 
frozen surface of an ocean two 
miles or more in depth. An ex- 
plorer at the South Pole would 
be standing on the surface of 
a great snow cap two miles or 
more above sea level. The most 
northerly North Polar lands 
known possess a comparative 
abundance of animal life—and 
human life ranges to within 700 
miles of the Pole. On the Ant- 
arctic continent, there is no ani- 
mal life, and no human life 
nearer than Tierra del Fuego, 
some 2,000 miles from the 











South Pole. Efforts to attain 





USE 


the North Pole have been going 
on for nearly 400 years. 

Efforts to reach the South 
Pole date back 140 years. The 
history of North Polar explora- 
tion is studded with crushed and 
foundering ships, and the deaths 
of hundreds of brave men. The 
history of South Polar explora- 
tion shows the loss of but one 
ship, Nordenskjold’s Antarctic, 
in 1902, and the loss of one or 
two men on some of the other 
expeditions. 
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EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. 


ience to subscribers in sending orders. W : 1 
JOURNAL every time you write you will get special attention. J 
Regular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to.one line under two classifications. 


School Book Publishers 
Ww. R. Jenkins, New York 


American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Cal. 


Frank D. Beattys & Co., 
New York 


Ginn & Co., 3oston, N. Y., Chi. 


D. C. Heath & Co., . 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., ‘ 
3oston, N. Y., Chi. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Co., Richmond, Va. 


A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, IIl. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 


Dictionaries and Cyclopedias 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 


Isaac Pitman’s Sons, 
New York 


Book Covers 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Class Pins 


Bastian Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 





School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 

Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 

School Blanks, Kindergarten Ma- 

terial, etc. 

American Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 

A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Holden Patent Book Cover 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
A. J. Fouch & Co., Warren, Pa. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers 
American Seating Company, 

N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, Etc. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Kindergarten Material 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Bells 
Meneely & Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery 
American Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 


Manual Training Supplies 


American Seating Company. 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 


Pens, Pencils and Ink 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Esterbrook Pen Co.,New York 


Charts 
American Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston and N. Y. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Maps, Globes, Etc. 


American Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 


Minerals 
E. E. Howell, 
Washington, D. C. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus 
Eimer & Amend, N.Y. 


School Bells 


American Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 


School Furniture 


Ameriean Seating Company, 
N. Y., Chicago, Boston, Phila. 


Schools 
New York University, N. Y. 


New Haven Normal School of Gym 
nastics, New Haven, Conn. 





This will be a great econven- 


When writing for circulars, catalogs or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 
Two lines, one year, $5.00, each additional line $2.00. 
Additional lines, $2.00 a year 


Miscellaneous 
Pears’ Soap. 
Sapolio. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 

Kellogg’s Teach. Agency, 
New York 
Teachers’ 
New York 

Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago, Il. 


Schermerhorn 
Agency, 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago, III. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, To- 
ronto, Los Angeles. 
The School Bulletin Agency, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Reed Teachers’ Agency, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Orville Brewer, 


Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 


Typewriters 

Smith Premier Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Remington Typewriter Co., 
New York 
Underwood Typewriter Co., 
New Yorn 





A French Grammar for Schools and Colleges 


By M. M. BEEBE, Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN THE COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Scholarly, accurate, concise, comprehensive, and based on the natural method 
of teaching, it is without question the grammar to meet the growing demand 
for a more practical treatment of the subject. 


_ The aim of the author has been twofold: first, to bring the student into touch 
with the conversation of the French daily life; second, to teach French grammar as it 
is taught in France. 


One of our correspondents who has a wide experience in fitting students for 


college writes: 


“I consider it splendidly adapted to classes in High School and beginning 
college work. Tome it appeals particularly because of its practical nature, 
its exercises and vocabularies being arranged to give the student a knowledge 


of words and ideas current in every-day French life. 


The arrangement is 


admirable, progressive, clear and concise and sufficiently full for all 


ordinary needs. 


divers the Publidane 


Price 


I do not hesitate-to endorse the book.’’ 


$1.10 


IVES-BUTLER COMPANY 


31-33 East 27th St. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, 


New York 


NEW YORK 





The recent consolidation of the sales forces i i “America 
of the Remington, Smith Premier and Monarch Type- 
writers is an event of the deepest importante to every 


student and operator of thes writing machi 


It means the sonsdihdion of the gfenographers’ 
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